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Europe’s FOOD— 


and UNRRA’s Job 


Vast Needs, Broad Plans: A Survey of Facts and Hopes 


T WAS PART OF HITLER’S STRAT- 

EGY of war that adequate food sup- 
plies should be maintained to prevent a 
repetition of the collapse of the home 
front of 1918. And until recently, food 
in Germany, despite severe rationing, 
was adequate to wage war with a margin 
to spare. But that situation is fast 
changing. In the last 90 or 100 days 
Hitler has lost occupied areas and satel- 
lite countries on which he depended to 
keep the average German diet above 
2,000 calories, and substantial deteriora- 
tion in that diet is in early prospect. 

For more than 4 years, he has skill- 
fully, ruthlessly, extracted grain, butter, 
cheese, meat, and other foods from adja- 
cent areas. It is estimated that Ger- 
many’s net imports of food for the year 
which ended last March were about 
10,000,000 tons. Hitler has lost the 
sources of most of this and faces the 
loss of the rest as the Allies press home 
the drive for victory. 

Of the 10,000,000 tons of imports, 
Hitler got one-third from France alone. 
That is gone, and France’s position has 
been improved that much. Germany got 
a million tons or more from Rumania. 
That is gone, thanks to the Red Army. 
Germany got another million tons from 
Bulgaria, and that is gone too. Areas in 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Italy which 
made a net contribution have been lost. 
Germany got little last year from the 
Ukraine but took about a million tons 
from Poland and part of that is also gone. 
Only Denmark, part of the Netherlands 
and Czechoslovakia, and the remaining 
areas Of Poland can now be called upon 
for significant contributions to the Ger- 
man larder. 


German Food Break-down ? 


The result of this development is the 
net loss to Germany of somewhere in 
the vicinity of 7,000,000 tons of food 
which the Reich obtained last year. The 
German fears of a food break-down on 
the home front, long avoided by requisi- 


tioning from nearby granaries, now begin- 


to have a solid foundation. Measured in 
terms of attrition, the Allied advances 
during the past summer have cost Ger- 
many upward of 300 to 400 calories in 
daily per capita food supplies. The ef- 
fect may not be immediate if Germany 
succeeded in setting up reserves of 


By Roy F. Henpricxson, Deputy 
Director General, United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 


istration * 


plundered food, and it is probable that 
in the case of grain this was done. But 
it is apparent that Germany’s diet is fast 
moving toward an allowance of 1,600 to 
1,700 calories daily, or around one-half 


1This article is based on a recent address 
by Mr. Hendrickson in Chicago. 


In one of the Nazi-afflicted “occupied countries” 


the main markets for Edam cheese. 
marked liking for Netherlands cheese. 


U.S. average per capita consumption and 
substantially below the pre-war Ger- 
many level. 

What Germany has lost has been 
helpful to those the Reich formerly 
raided. But the removal of the Hitler 
boot from the neck of oppressed peoples 
will not solve their problems of food defi- 
cits. Real shortages exist, shortages 
which will be severe in many areas this 
winter and serious until agricultural pro- 
duction can be restored. 

When we examine the relief needs for 
food in Europe and the prospects for 
agricultural rehabilitation, once Hitler 





Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 


: cheese market in Alkmaar, Holland, one of 


The Germans have showed (to put it mildly) a very 
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War or no war, quislings or no quislings, the sea still yields food to hardy Norse fisher folk. 
But “even the Norwegian fisheries have been curtailed’’ under the Nazi regime. 


has collapsed, the first obvious conclu- 
sion is that needs and rehabilitation 
possibilities vary widely in different 
areas. 


Sharp Contrasts Evident 


Greece, long dependent on imports to 
maintain a diet level that was relatively 
low, is in sharp contrast with Denmark, 
the pre-war world’s biggest exporter of 
butter, cheese, and bacon, where the level 
of nutrition was satisfactory whether 
measured in terms of calories or in terms 
of the distribution of the essential in- 
gredients for a wholesome diet. There 
are other contrasts. But, despite these 
variations, it is obvious, too, that Europe 
has been a big producer of food crops 
before and during the war, and it will 
return to that program—each country 
in its own way—when opportunity is 
restored. 

Because of its large population in re- 
lationship to land resources, continental 
Europe cannot and should not be self- 
sufficient in food supplies under peace- 
time conditions. Europe’s imports be- 
fore the war, even though there was a 
trend toward strongly nationalistic pro- 
grams seeking self-sufficiency in food, 
amounted to around 10 percent of its 
food supply. 


Hitler Stressed Food 


Hitler emphasized food production. 
He drove hard in the direction of ob- 
taining not only food but many of the 
raw materials that could be obtained 
from the soil to support his war indus- 
tries. But food production has tended 
to fall off. No small contributor to that 
result was the Allies’ successful invasion 
of North Africa, which cut off the sup- 
plies of phosphates, so important in 
maintaining the fertility of Europe’s 
long-farmed lands. 


The old agriculture of Europe is very 
dependent upon imported plant food in 
most areas—the shortage of phosphates 
is singly the most important deficit to 
be overcome in restoring European agri- 
culture. 


W hat of Scorching, Flooding? 


Another important element to be con- 
sidered in ascertaining Europe’s relief 
needs for food centers in the effect of 
the “scorched earth” policy, so ruthlessly 
invoked in this war. The nature of 
mechanized war has resulted in large 
areas being covered rapidly by vehicles. 
The countryside often is not seriously 
damaged, but intensive battles in some 
areas have resulted in a vast destruc- 
tion of livestock and crops, and for some 
of these areas shortages of food can only 
with difficulty be overcome because of 
damage done to inland transport sys- 
tems. 

In at least one area some extremely 
serious damage has already been done— 
in the Netherlands, so vulnerable to 
flooding. If sea water finds its way over 
these fertile lands and there is time for 
sedimentation, the job of restoring their 
fertility through flushing off the salts 
will take several years during which the 
lands will be nonproductive. 

Another factor which will affect im- 
portantly the speed with which food pro- 
duction is restored will be the rate at 
which displaced persons can be re- 
patriated. It is estimated that more than 
20,000,000 persons have been moved from 
their homes, many of them to serve as 
slave labor on lands under German con- 
trol and many others drawn from farms 
and cities to work in German industries. 
Their return will relieve the shortages 
of manpower on farmlands which have 
limited output to a considerable extent 
in some areas. 
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Greece and Yugoslavia 


Greece, whose lands have now been 
liberated at last, suffered greatly after 
its heroic stand against Hitler following 
the Italian failure to vanquish the na- 
tion. Apparently Hitler decided that 
Greece had little to contribute to his 
economy; at least he made little or no 
effort to make up for the acute deficits 
of food there. Actual starvation oc. 
curred, until an arrangement was made 
to bring in food and distribute it through 
a Swedish-Swiss relief commission. 
Food, mainly from Canada and the 
United States, has been brought into 
Greece in Swedish boats by consent of 
the Allies and the Axis, for about 2 years, 
Indigenous production in Greece, low 
before the war, has dropped, and the im- 
ports, while they have saved many lives, 
have provided a limited diet. 

In Yugoslavia, where the battle 
against Hitler was never given up, the 
food shortages trace in part to the 
breakdown of the internal distribution 
system. While many parts of Yugoslavia 
are valuable agriculturally and the coun- 
try exported food in substantial quan- 
tities pre-war, there are parts—espe- 
cially in the mountainous areas—where 
there has been and is now acute suffer- 
ing. Elimination of Hitler’s drain on 
Yugoslavia’s food supply, plus restora- 
tion of inland transport, will help the 
Situation, but substantial relief assist- 
ance will be required for at least the first 
year. 


Czechs’ and Poles’ Problems 


From Czechoslovakia, a country which 
normally boasts a considerable diversi- 
fication of agriculture, Hitler has ex- 
tracted from 500,000 to 600,000 tons of 
food annually. He also. stimulated 
greatly the production of sugar in order 
to meet needs for industrial alcohol and 
other purposes. The extent of “scorch- 
ing” in Czechoslovakia still remains to 
be determined, and, in common with 
every European country, this nation’s 
needs for fats are apparent. 

For Poland the war has been a series 
of tragedies. There the food shortages 
have not been imposed alone by a lack 
of resources, but, in the case of certain 
groups and classes, slow starvation has 
been a cardinal German policy. For 
the Jews the rations have been severely 
limited as a part of a deliberate ex- 
termination policy. For other residents 
of Poland the rations have been low too, 
as food supplies were tapped because 
they were convenient to the nearby Ger- 
man armies. Poland, the least mecha- 
nized of the major European food-pro- 
ducing countries, has suffered a loss of 
horsepower, and it is believed, too, that 
its cattle and hog numbers have been 
cut seriously because they were con- 
venient to raiders, just as were the Polish 
forests—particularly along rail lines and 


* highways—which were raided with com- 


plete disregard for traditional forest con- 
servation policies. 

These four countries—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, and Yugoslavia—are 
likely to be most in need of financial as- 
sistance from the United Nations Relief 
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and Rehabilitation Administration — 
financial assistance for providing foods 
and other urgently needed relief goods. 
They are poor in terms of convertible 
exchange; but their resources and the 
unbeaten spirit of their people will as- 
sist them in making a magnificent come- 
back. Relief needs of substantial size 
will need to be met until the first full 
crop is harvested, and perhaps for longer 
in some areas, depending on the final 
extent of devastation left by the enemy. 


Different Situation Elsewhere 


For other areas the problem is difficult, 
too. But at least in one respect—the 
matter of their financial resources—the 
situation is different. France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, and Norway 
can probably finance their own needs for 
relief and rehabilitation supplies. Their 
planned effort to do so deserves the ad- 
miration of everyone. Their needs are 
substantial and will represent an impor- 
tant impact upon world food supplies ir- 
respective of who finances the procure- 
ment. 

For France, liberation meant release 
from a drain on French production of 
around 343 million tons of food annually 
requisitioned by Germany. Although the 
French bread ration was 12 ounces a 
week less than the German ration in 
1943, 600,000 tons of wheat were exported 
to Germany. Substantial quantities of 
meat, butter and other dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables, and other foods 
were taken also. While the French 
peasant, in common with the peasants of 
other occupied areas, knew it was patri- 
otic to hoard, the German system of ex- 
tracting the produce from farms was not 
easy to avoid. The French cities have 
suffered most, and, while starvation in 
the intense, fatal sense was not common, 
the effects of malnutrition will be felt for 
many years to come. The incidence of 
tuberculosis and diseases which have 
their root in undernourishment or poorly 
balanced diets, has increased alarmingly. 
Before the next crop, France will have to 
import considerable food. The fact that 
weather during the past season was un- 
favorable in North Africa for some food 
production, especially grain, has reduced 
France’s ability to obtain foods at this 
time from within its empire. 


Low Countries and Denmark 


For Belgium, with the largest popu- 
lation relative to land area in all Eu- 
rope, the war brought a marked agricul- 
tural change. Pre-war, the country 
imported the equivalent of at least half 
of its food supply, much of it in the 
form of feed and fodder for the dairy 
herds. With exports cut off, cow num- 
bers were sharply cut back and the pro- 
duction of direct consumption crops in- 
creased. In order to obtain Belgian in- 
dustrial products, Germany was forced 
to send to Belgium quantities of grain 
from other areas. Thus, in contrast to 
France, liberation for Belgium has had 
an immediate effect of reducing an in- 
flow—and this loss of supplies must be 
made up somehow this winter. This is 
by no means a simple problem even 
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though Belgium has resources available 
for purchase, since military operations 
within its boundaries and over nearby 
transportation areas provide serious 
competition for the flow of essential 
civilian goods. Belgium is anxious to 
restore its dairy industry; to import 
again—particularly oilseeds, to provide 
edible oils for margarine, protein feeds 
for livestock. 

The Netherlands and Denmark, too, 
have had to make important adjustment 
in their agriculture. For both, the re- 
lease from German food levies will help 
the civilian food supply. Both have re- 
duced cow numbers, but not as greatly 
as they have reduced milk production 
per cow. If acute damage by flooding 
can be avoided, the Netherlands, like 
Denmark, can make a rapid comeback in 
agricultural production provided the 
fertilizers and a certain amount of farm 
machinery and tools can be imported in 
time for the next crop year. 


Severe Privations in Norway 


For Norway, the food privations of 
war have been severe. Potatoes are the 
only food which has been in relative 
abundance. Norwegians are eating po- 
tatoes at about three times the per 
capita consumption rate of the United 
States. They are eating an average of 
well over a pound a day, 365 days a year. 
Milk production has been curtailed be- 
cause Norway imported a great deal of 
livestock feed as well as food before the 
war. Even the Norwegian fisheries have 
been curtailed. The country has ob- 
tained some fats, grain (mostly rye), and 
sugar from outside, and its first acute 
need following liberation must be to 
make up for these supplies which Nor- 
way must now depend upon Germany to 
furnish. Norway’s soils will require fer- 
tilizers, its livestock will need feed, and 
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Norwegian farmers will require machin- 
ery, tractors, and fuel oils as quickly as 
possible. 


Program of UNRRA 


The program of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion is a modest one. It is strictly in 
the relief and rehabilitation field, not in 
the field of reconstruction which will re- 
quire many years in contrast to the 2- 
or 3-year period which is the probable 
maximum of UNRRA assistance in any 
area. 

Created by the action of 44 united and 
associated nations, UNRRA was estab- 
lished to assist governments without 
adequate financial resources to meet 
their own relief and rehabilitation needs. 
The nations which have not been occu- 
pied by the enemy were each requested 
to contribute a sum equal to 1 percent 
of their national income for the year 
1943. 

The bulk of the contribution from each 
uninvaded nation will be in the form 
of supplies among which food will be 
the biggest single item. The foods will 
be chiefly in the form of raw materials 
to meet deficits represented by the dif- 
ference between a moderate standard of 
nutrition and the estimated indigenous 
supplies within a liberated country. 
The deficits will vary widely—in some 
instances not exceeding the equivalent 
of about 300 calories, in others running 
closer to 1,000 calories. This forecast is 
based on current estimates of indigenous 
supplies, subject to confirmation as full 
evidence of the exact situation becomes 
available with liberation. 

The standard which serves as the max- 
imum goal with respect to food and other 
supplies was arrived at by action of the 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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From Bri sh Infor ation Services 


Just a bit of prospective food to help sustain British endurance during blitz and robot scourges. 
The hens in this picture are enjoying a meal in one of the most aristocratic areas in 
London—Eaton Square, in the heart of fashionable and famed Belgravia. The United 
Kingdom will be on the “giving” end so far as UNRRA is concerned, but the British have 


had food problems aplenty. 
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Haiti's Soap Markets— 


AITI is an agricultural country and 
is lacking in local industries; there- 
fore many of the necessities of life must 
be shipped in from foreign countries. 
Among the import items of major im- 
portance, soap is the second largest 
single commodity. The total amount of 
soap imported has tended to remain 
fairly stable. Two periods of relatively 
low imports were: 1920-21, when 5,196- 
704 pounds were shipped in, and 1942-— 
43, when imports amounted to only 4,- 
485.970 pounds. In 1925-26, the record 
quantity of 9,921,072 pounds was im- 
ported. Normal consumption of soap in 
Haiti has been estimated at approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 pounds per year. 


U. K. Largest Supplier 


The share of United States soap 
manufacturers in the Haitian market 
has fluctuated greatly during the past 
25 years. Throughout the years 1916- 
27, the United States supplied, on the 
average, 90 percent of the soap imported 
by Haiti. After that time, however, the 
United States began to lose its dominant 
position, and the United Kingdom rose 
to first place in the fiscal year 1931-32, 
and in 1935-36 supplied fully 89 percent 
of soap imports. During the same 
fiscal year, United States trade amounted 
to only 7 percent of the total Haitian 
purchases. 

The United Kingdom attained this 
supremacy in the sale of soap to Haiti at 
a time when it was buying all of Haiti’s 
sugar crop—a very important export. 
At the same time, the Haitian Govern- 
ment took steps which discouraged local 
soap production. An excise tax of 
$0.0028 per pound was imposed upon do- 
mestic production of soap in 1935, and 
this was raised to $0.0118 in 1938. Also, 
the ad valorem duty on a basic ingredi- 
ent, caustic soda, was increased. 

Merchandising practices of British 
soap manufacturers also have aided in 
maintaining first place for the United 
Kingdom during the period under discus- 
sion. For instance, one soap manufac- 
turer introduced four brands of soap, 
three of which were sold at prices com- 
parable to those charged by other foreign 
concerns participating in the Haitian 
market; the fourth was a “loss-leader,” 
priced at cut-rate. As soon as the low 
cost of the fourth brand had popularized 
it sufficiently throughout the country, the 
price was gradually raised. The pro- 
cedure was then repeated with the other 
brands. In addition, British concerns 
concentrated upon meeting local con- 
sumer demands. At one time, many 
Haitians preferred light-colored soaps; 
later they favored darker shades. Brit- 
ish plants changed the color of their 
soaps accordingly. 


By Vinton Cuapin, Member of 
U. S. Foreign Service,’ and Mar- 
IAN Drake Hatt, /ndustrial Proy- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


U.S. Shipments Increased 


After the outbreak of the second 
World War, in 1939, United Kingdom ex- 
ports of soap to Haiti began to decrease, 
and the United States again became 
firmly established in the field and by 
1940-41 controlled 45 percent of the 
market, compared with Great Britain’s 
54 percent. In the following year, the 
United States supplied 3,322,440 pounds 
of the total 6,813,724 pounds of soap pur- 
chased by Haiti in that year. However, 
in 1942-43, United States exports were 
almost halved because of the increased 
shipping problems. 

Both the United States and the United 
Kingdom have met competition from 
other countries in the Haitian soap trade. 
The Netherlands, a supplier of only 0.01 
percent of the total imports in 1922-23, 
provided 25 percent of the market in 
1930-31. After the Nazi invasion of the 
Netherlands in 1939, Dutch exports to 
Haiti ceased. 


Imports from Other Countries 


In the 15 years preceding World War 
II, Germany’s annual exports of soap to 
Haiti fluctuated considerably, reaching 
their peak in 1938-39 with shipments 
amounting to 381,872 pounds of the total 
soap imports of 7,558,739 pounds. There- 
after, imports from Germany were dis- 
continued. 

Cuba was an important source of soap 
from 1930 to 1932, supplying 1,260,052 
pounds in 1931-32, but subsequently lost 
its favorable position—shipments in 
1Mr. Chapin formerly was Chargé d’Af- 
faires, ad interim, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. He 
is now First Secretary and Consul, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


1941-42 amounting to only 0.007 percent 
of total imports. In 1942-43, however, 
Cuban exports increased to 0.378 percent. 

France has sent to Haiti shipments of 
toilet soap in varying amounts. Its last 
exports, 15,445 pounds, were made in 
1939-40. 

Recently, both Canada and Argentina 
have taken advantage of commercial dis- 
locations resulting from the war to in- 
crease their respective shares in the 
Haitian soap trade. In 1938-39, Argen- 
tine soap was introduced in a negligible 
amount to the Haitian market, but by 
1942-43, 40 percent of Haiti’s total im- 
ports were received from Argentina. 
Since 1941, Canadian shipments also have 
replaced those of former sellers, repre- 
senting 29 percent of: soap imports in 
1941-42. It is reported that a British 
firm has made Canada the headquarters 
for its trade with Haiti. 


Consumption and Price 


The bulk of the purchasing power in 
Haiti exists among the farming popu- 
lation, and the large imports in the mid- 
dle twenties coincided with profitable 
returns for local agricuitural products 
in the world market. In poor agricul- 
tural years the meager incomes of the 
people cannot be stretched to include 
larger purchases of soap even though 
prices are reduced. For example, in 
1931-32, the average price of soap was 
$0.049 per pound, with imports of 7,- 
079,394 pounds, whereas in 1925-26, a 
good agricultural year, the price was 
$0.074, with imports amounting to 9,921,- 
084 pounds. 

Although priees of soap have varied 
from year to year, since the first World 
War, the general trend has been down- 
ward. For the years 1916-20 the price 
hovered around $0.13 per pound, and 
from 1922 to 1930 prices averaged about 
$0.07 per pound. During the decade 
1931-41 prices were around $0.04 and 
$0.06 per pound, but 1942-43 prices re- 
flected a wartime increase to an average 
of $0.11. 


(Continued on p. 37) 


Imports of Soap into Hattt 


[In pounds 





Country of origin 


United States 6 
United Kingdom 

France 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Belgium _. 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Canada 

Dominican Republic 

Dutch Guiana 

Other 1, 421 


152, 665 


12, 074 


Total 6, 166, 160 


1V16-17 1925 


9, 786 


14s 


15s 


133, 904 
779 


9, 921, O72 


1930-31 1434 40 1041-42 1942-43 


§, 795, 016 | 2, 585, 260 | 2, 188, 460 | 3,322,440 | 1,846, 786 
S77, 052 | 2,086,012 | 5, 567, 960 706, 122 
113, 096 170, 878 15, 445 
24,414 1, 921, 240 95, 134 
719 13, 196 
71, 448 
816, 400 508 14, 716 
52, 140 385, 216 | 1, 796,844 
2, 012, 674 761, 072 
386, 764 
66, 552 


9,810,207 7,664,434 | 7,919,139 6,813,724 485, 970 
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Sterling Balances and 
Britain’s External Debt 


A Review and Analysis of the United 
Kingdom’s Changing Creditor Position 


Part III 


ARTS I and II of this study, appear- 

ing in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 28 and November 4, respectively, 
deal with the depletion of the United 
Kingdom’s international assets and the 
increase in Britain’s external liabilities. 
The next, and perhaps the most per- 
tinent phase of all, relates to the impli- 
cations of these developments on the 
future international financial position of 
the United Kingdom. On the very face 
of things, one does not have to be a 
prophet to see that the implications are 
numerous. Although there well may be 
further changes in Britain’s interna- 
tional balance sheet before the ultimate 
end of the war in Europe and in the Far 
East, the direction of these changes is 
already determinable with a fair degree 
of accuracy, and it is unlikely that the 
extent of any future changes will be such 
as to alter the basic facts of the case as 
it now stands. 


Britain’s Balance Sheet 


During the course of the war Britain’s 
oversea investments have been depleted 
through liquidations and repatriations by 
approximately £900,000,000, whereas ex- 
ternal liabilities have been increased by 
roughly twice this amount, when all items 
are taken into account exclusive of any 
settlement of Lend-Lease obligations 
which may be decided upon at the close 
ofthe war. At the present rate of growth 
the total of external claims against the 
United Kingdom may well exceed £2,300,- 
000,000 by the end of the current year, 


Nore: The original detailed study on which 
this series of three articles has been based 
was completed just prior to the appearance 
of an article on the subject of Britain’s ex- 
ternal disinvestment and the sterling bal- 
ances, by Paul Bareau, for the August 1944 
issue of The Banker (London). The oppor- 
tunity of checking the estimates given in 
these articles against those of Mr. Bareau 
was taken, and in only a few instances did it 
seem necessary to revise the original esti- 
mates to make them conform more closely 
to those presented by Mr. Bareau from the 
vantage point of being nearer the scene. 
Other sources have been consulted for the 
factual data contained in this series of arti- 
cles, but the sources most utilized have been 
articles appearing from time to time in two 
British publications——-The Banker (London), 
and The Economist (London). 


By Donatp F. HeatHertNncton, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


in addition to some further depletion in 
oversea investments. 

Lord Keynes recently has been quoted 
as stating on several occasions that 
Britain’s external debt would amount to 
some £3,000,000,000, presumably by the 
end of 1944. This has tended to create 
some confusion, since other estimates, 
particularly those of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, have fallen far short of 
such a figure. The most common expla- 
nation for the discrepancy is that Lord 
Keynes took the Chancellor’s figure of 
nearly £2,000,000,000 as the amount of in- 
crease in the external liabilities to the 
end of 1943 and added the amount of nor- 
mal pre-war balances and the estimated 
amount of growth during 1944, or £300,- 
000,000 and £700,000,000, respectively. 

The statement given in last week’s 
article does not coincide with this figure, 
but, as was pointed out at that time, it 
may well be that there are other sterling 
holdings which would bring the total 
considerably higher than the amount 
there stated. Another possible explana- 
tion is that Lord Keynes was including in 
his total the external debt arising out of 
the last war which is still carried on the 
books of the British Treasury at a figure 
of £1,032,427,000. 

On the other side of the ledger, what 
assets does Britain possess which can be 
considered as offsets to these external 
liabilities? Undoubtedly the United 
Kingdom at the present time does hold 
substantial sums on deposit in countries 
both within and without the sterling area, 
including holdings of dollar exchange. It 
is questionable how much of this sum 
can be considered as available for off- 
setting purposes, since only the excess 
over what is deemed necessary for ordi- 
nary commercial and financial transac- 
tions can be taken into account. The ex- 
penditures of American troops in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere in the 
sterling area undoubtedly have gone to- 
ward swelling the total of dollar bal- 
ances. At the same time, more and more 
goods have been moving to the United 
Kingdom and other sterling countries on 
a commercial basis with payment being 


made out of the stock of dollars held, 
many of these goods hitherto having been 
transferred under Lend-Lease. 

In all probability the total of these 
foreign balances does not exceed £250,- 
000,000 to £300,000,000, although no fig- 
ures have been published which would 
serve to confirm or deny this rough esti- 
mate. In short, it is very unlikely that 
foreign exchange held by Britain beyond 
that currently becoming available is 
greater than the sum of pre-war claims 
held by other countries. 

The next question that may be raised 
is, “How extensive are the oversea in- 
vestments still held in British hands?” 
The only official statement available in 
this connection was furnished by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in answer 
to a question in the House of Commons 
on June 28, 1944. At that time the 
Chancellor commented, “It would be 
safe to say that we retain more than 
one-half or our 1938 oversea invest- 
ments, including those in the British 
Commonwealth, but I regret that it is 
not possible to make any close estimate.” 
Obviously the Chancellor was including 
in his estimate of investments remain- 
ing, those in Europe and the Far East, 
although the value of these assets is sub- 
ject in large part to the course of future 
developments. 

Roughly, between £500,000,000 and 
£750,000,000 of British oversea invest- 
ments are still in war zones or occupied 
areas, and the post-war values of many 
of these investments may be extremely 
small. Probably those in Malaya, Burma, 
and the Netherland Indies are among 
the best, but they represent only about 
one-third of the total pre-war value and 
will be at least partially dependent for 
their post-war value on the position of 
natural rubber as opposed to synthetic 
rubber, as well as on the state of the 
rubber plantations, once the Japanese 
are driven out of this area. 

British investments outside the Em- 
pire and Latin America are likely to be 
negligible unless those mentioned above 
can be salvaged. Even then the conclu- 
sion remains virtually the same. Of 
those left in the Empire, excepting only 
Australia and New Zealand, by far the 
greater part will be portfolio or direct 
investments in private business enter- 
prise. British holdings of government 
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securities have been drastically cut; 
Canada, the Union of South Africa, and 
India are already free of their national 
sterling public debt, and, as was indi- 
cated previously, the only reason why 
Australia and New Zealand have failed 
to reach the same end has been the lack 
of abundant exchange resources coupled 
with a tight domestic capital market. 
Some indication of the possible size 
and distribution of the investments 
which may remain is furnished in the 
following table, all investments in the 
Far East and Europe being excluded. 
Some may be overstated, others under- 
stated. On the basis of pre-war esti- 
mates, however, adjusted by known or 
suspected liquidations and repatriations, 
the final total is roughly comparable and 
indicative of the position of Britain. 


Estimated British Investments at the End 
of the War 
{In millions of pounds sterling] 


Country or area Amount or value 


SE I a oS RE 475 
EES Ee Ee ee ee 145 
RSE SO AC ee eee 250 
ce oe at an ie llatceeatiin alee germinated 250 
Dnion of South Africa........:...... 100 
er eee Moreen 225 
En 40 


Total, British Commonwealth_. 1, 485 





Ne a senbunwene 700 
ES EEE eee See 1210 
ES RE a 1 ae ee 910 
a a 2, 395 


1Excluding the investments pledged 
against the RFC loan which are not available 
in the same sense as others. 


The estimated value of British invest- 
ments still held is roughly equal to the 
sum of the sterling balances and direct 
loans outstanding. Even if normal bal- 
ances are excluded, it seems likely that 
by the end of the current year the sterling 
balances will exceed the value of the 
investments remaining, even if the sal- 
vage value of the “lost” investments is 
included. 


Post-War Balance of Payments 


Depletion of assets and increse of li- 
abilities in this instance are of vital im- 
portance only insofar as they point the 
way to a drastic alteration in certain 
constituents of the United Kingdom’s 
balance of payments. The reduction in 
earning assets, particularly investments, 
may be expected to reduce the annual 
receipts of interest and dividends from 
oversea by a substantial amount which 
in all likelihood will be proportionately 
greater than the actual decline in the 
total] nominal value of investments held. 
How great a decrease this will be it is 
impossible to forecast at the present 
time, in view of the many intangibles 
involved. 

In 1938 the net income received from 
oversea investments was estimated at ap- 
proximately £200,000,000 and in 1937 at 
£210,000,000. On the basis of an aver- 
age rate of return of 4% percent an- 
nually, the loss in income resulting from 
the total decline in investments held, 
including both those disposed of and 
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those in war areas, would amount to be- 
tween £70,000,000 and £75,000,000. But 
this does not take into account two fac- 
tors: (1) That many of the more profit- 
able items have been liquidated, repa- 
triated, or Icst; and (2), that many of 
these items were the most regular 
sources of income. Therefore, the total 
income loss may be even higher than 
£75,000,000. 

About a year ago Mr. Nicholas Kaldor, 
writing in the Economic Journal, haz- 
arded the guess that it did not seem too 
optimistic to assume that Britain would 
retain about £100,000,000 to £120,000,000 
net income from foreign investments 
after the war. Compared with 1938, this 
would mean a drop of between £100,000,- 
000 and £80,000,000 in net income. 

Other estimates have placed the total 
decline even higher. The Secretary for 
the Department of Overseas Trade, Mr. 
Harcourt Johnston, has set the figure 
for the probable loss at £150,000,000 by 
the end of the war, and this amount 
would bring the net income down to ap- 
proximately £60,000,000. It may be pre- 
sumed that Mr. Johnston’s estimate is 
comparable with Mr. Kaldor’s, but 
neither are comparable with the £75,- 
000,000 decline set forth above. The dif- 
ference is attributed to the fact that Mr. 
Kaldor did allow for, and Mr. Johnston 
may have allowed for, the interest which 
would be paid out on the sterling claims 
if they are converted into long-term 
debts at an estimated 3 percent. Even 
if only part of the balances are so con- 
verted, the operation could easily bring 
the total decline to the £100,000,000 or 
£120,000,000 mark at the present time. 
This alone, assuming that other factors 
in the current account remained the 
same as in 1938, would mean that the 
deficit on current account would be be- 
tween £125,000,000 and £150,000,000. 

The assumption that other factors will 
remain the same as in 1938 is unrealistic, 
however, since there is every probability 
that there also will be far-reaching 
changes in these items. For example, 
the earnings from brokerage and trade 
commissions may be lower owing to the 
trend toward bulk buying by Govern- 
ments, loss of contracts, new trade 
methods, or a shift of business. Tourist 
expenditures may be increased somewhat, 
but this is not expected to be of major 
importance immediately. Shipping, 
which before the war was the other im- 
portant invisible income item, is in a 
questionable state, but if past experi- 
ences and present claims are any evi- 
dence, then the British shipping industry 
may be expected to operate under condi- 
tions of strong competition in the post- 
war years. In brief, there can be every 
expectation that the income items will 
be lower than in the pre-war period. 
But even if they were held at their 1938 
level or increased slightly it is doubtful 
whether they would be sufficient to offset 
the decline in the net income from over- 
sea investments. 

At the same time, it appears clear that 
Britain will have a continuing need for 
merchandise imports at a high level. 
The United Kingdom is definitely lacking 
in physical resources, particularly in raw 
materials which are most needed in mod- 
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ern industry. Furthermore, despite the 
intensive measures taken during the war 
to increase agricultural foodstuff produc. 
tion, it is doubtful whether Britain on the 
basis of its present population can be 
more than 50 percent self-sufficient in 
food—if that. Under existing conditions, 
it is indicated that there will be an inten. 
sive post-war drive toward higher stand- 
ards of food consumption, and this wil] 
raise the food requirements of the nation 
still further. In addition, after recon- 
struction needs have been met Britain 
will still be committed to a policy of “ful 
employment” which will continue and 
perhaps augment the demand for im- 
ported goods. 

It already has been noted, however, 
that the items of invisible income are 
likely to be at a lower level than in the 
years immediately preceding the war, 
Therefore, the attainment of equilibrium 
in the international accounts depends 
on an expansion in merchandise ex- 
ports or a cut in imports. But, in Brit- 
ain’s case there is a close relationship 
between the volume of exports and im- 
ports, since in order to export finished 
goods vast quantities of industrial raw 
materials must necessarily be imported. 
Any expansion in the volume of exports, 
therefore, will bring about an increase 
in imports of substantial proportions. 

Other import requirements probably 
could be reduced very little, except in 
certain luxury lines, unless British con- 
sumers were willing to accept a reduced 
standard of consumption, as they have 
during the war. This possibility is un- 
likely except in the event of an ac- 
cepted national emergency. In short, 
Britain must expand exports by a sizable 
percentage if equilibrium is to be 
achieved. This in itself raises innumer- 
able questions of whether Britain will 
have the goods to sell, whether British 
industry can cope effectively with com- 
petition from other nations, and whether 
lost markets can be regained in the face 
of industrialization in these markets. 
Discussion of these matters is outside 
the scope of this survey and they can be 
only indicated at the present time. The 
end conclusion here is that Britain’s al- 
tered creditor position will have an im- 
portant effect on the future of its bal- 
ance of international payments and that 
it raises questions of far-reaching im- 
portance. 


The Sterling Balances 


One of the problems already causing 
considerable concern is that of settling 
or liquidating the sterling balances. 
Both the Indian and Egyptian delega- 
tions arrived at the recent International 
Monetary Conference with the an- 
nounced aim of securing some provision 
in the final agreement which would fa- 
cilitate the complete or partial liquida- 
tion of these balances. Actually, in the 
original Keynes and White plans provi- 
sions were inserted under which the 
problem would have been met through 
transfer of the abnormal balances to the 
Fund or Clearing Union for gradual con- 
version. At Bretton Woods, however, 
both the British and American delega- 
tions issued statements rejecting the use 
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of the proposed Fund as a mechanism for 
liquidating the balances, 

The British delegation, through Lord 
Keynes, maintained that the settlement 
of such debts must remain a’ matter of 
direct negotiation between the United 
Kingdom and the various creditor coun- 
tries, whereas the United States dele- 
gation voiced its conviction that the 
problem could best be settled by direct 
negotiation between the parties involved 
and noted that there was considerable 
doubt as to the wisdom of attempting 
any settlement through the machinery of 
the Fund. An interesting development 
in this discussion came when the French 
delegation issued a statement supporting 
the Anglo-American view and pointing 
out that although France and other oc- 
cupied countries have accumulated huge 
war balances against Germany they did 
not request the Fund to clear these, since 
it was obvious that the Fund should be 
concerned only with current account 
movements. 

It is hardly necessary in this connec- 
tion to point out that the French and 
other similar claims against Germany do 
not stand in the same position as the 
claims of the holders of sterling. The 
Anglo-American view won the point, and 
the final Articles of Agreement specifi- 
cally stated in article XIV, section 1, that 
“The Fund is not intended .. . to deal 
with international indebtedness arising 
out of the war.” In other words, the 
matter was left open for future negotia- 
tions, and it has since been reported that 
invitations have been issued to Empire 
countries having sterling-balance prob- 
lems to meet in London and discuss the 
whole question. 

Earlier in this survey the conclusion 
was reached that only part of the bal- 
ances could be considered as actually 
“abnormal.” A second and closely re- 
lated conclusion is that the balances are 
apparently “excessive” or, in other 
words, too large in proportion to the 
financial and trade position of the 
country in only a few instances. India, 
Egypt, Eire, and one or two others are 
the most obvious examples. Although 
the remaining creditors may have sub- 
stantial claims against the United King- 
dom beyond what might be considered 
normal, settlement of their claims would 
not constitute a problem of major im- 
portance were it not for the important 
fact that their claims are not entirely 
separable from those of the countries 
which do have real problems. Thus, the 
sterling-balance problem is compounded 
of many particular problems, each of 
which must be solved within the frame- 
work of the over-all problem and with 


the particular solutions bearing a rela- 


tionship to each other. 

The most obvious suggestion for set- 
tlement—to provide free exchange on 
demand and allow the claims to be liqui- 
dated immediately—is virtually out of 
the question. One reason alone is suffi- 
cient: the United Kingdom or the British 
Exchange Control will not have that 
much free exchange. Should all hold- 
ers of sterling balances desire dollars, it 
would mean that Britain would have to 
supply at the present rate of exchange 
no less than $8,000,000,000 by the end of 
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this year. Even if it be argued that not 
all holders would want dollars and that 
some might prefer to keep part or all 
of their balances, it should be noted that 
all holders would have to be treated alike 
in this respect and there would be no 
guaranty that a greater number would 
not apply than Britain would have funds 
to supply. Furthermore, Britain will 
need dollars accruing from current 
transactions to meet its own expected 
high level of payments to the United 
States, and there may well be a dollar 
shortage even without any capital with- 
drawals. 

A second suggested solution is that 
these claims be used to offset British in- 
vestments in the creditor country. Such 
action would involve something of the 
same procedure as has been followed 
during the war in repatriation and liqui- 
dation, including domestic borrowing or 
taxation by the redeeming government. 
Fhis would not be feasible unless the 
public were convinced of the wisdom of 
such a move to the extent that it would 
subscribe to domestic bond issues or ac- 
cept a temporarily higher level of taxa- 
tion. In view of the plans made by some 
countries for post-war expansion, it 
might be that the domestic capital 
market would not stand the load and 
that heavier taxes would be opposed. 

Even more important is the fact that 
the holders of the largest balances have 
repatriated either their entire sterling 
public debt or have indicated that they 
did not desire to do so. This proposal 
would not solve the Indian, Egyptian, or 
Irish balance problems which are the 
most acute. From the angle of private 
investments something might be done, 
particularly in India. Even here, how- 
ever, the highest estimate of business in- 
vestments is still far below the total of 
sterling balances, and there is no assur- 
ance that private Indian investors would 
be forthcoming to take up these invest- 
ments at fair value. To carry such an 
operation through would require market 
buying, with no assurance that British 
holders would sell except at extremely 
high prices, or vesting by the British 
Government, a step which it has never 
indicated that it would like to take. 
Within limits, however, the balances of 
some areas might be brought down by 
following this proposal. 

A third suggestion has been made that 
arrangements be formulated for some 
type of consolidation whereby the bal- 
ances would become long-term obliga- 
tions of the British Government. This 
proposal may be divided into several var- 
iations under which the proposed consoli- 
dation would be effected. One method 
would result in outright funding with a 
set rate of interest payable and with a 
determined maturity date. Another 
method would substitute annual pay- 
ments over a series of years, either with 
interest or without. One other method 
would make the funded debt permanent, 
with or without interest, subject to call 
by the creditor only in the event of ex- 
treme financial need. Needless to say, 
this last method has not yet met with an 
enthusiastic reception, although it might 
be acceptable to a few of the smaller 
claimants on an interest payment basis. 
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Many British observers are not too 
sympathetic with any funding proposal 
involving fixed payments, remembering 
the unfortunate experiences with the 
funded debt burden of the first World 
War. Added to this, they fear that 
Britain will not be financially strong 
enough to stand up under an annual out- 
flow of capital funds irrespective of the 
conditions prevailing. Similar consider- 
ations apply to the problem of meeting a 
fixed maturity, even though it be post- 
poned for a long-term of years. In this 
connéction, however, it may be noted that 
if the debts are consolidated and interest 
is paid the net income from oversea in- 
vestments will be correspondingly reduced 
since outpayments may well take up a 
large part of the receipts. The net in- 
come received will thus depend upon the 
relative ratios between the rates of re- 
turn; the probability being that interest 
on the consolidated sterling balances will 
be at a lower rate than the rate receivable 
on oversea investments. On the other 
hand, investment income is likely to be 
highly variable, since a large part of the 
investments left are in shares rather than 
debt, while Britain’s commitments would 
be fixed. 

A final solution, and one that Ameri- 
can traders have expressed the most con- 
cern about, would be that the British 
Exchange Control would release sterling 
in appropriate amounts, provided it were 
spent on the purchase of British goods. 
Part of the resentment against such a 
plan has arisen from the mistaken no- 
tion that a large part of the balances 
were created out of dollars sold to the 
Exchange Control. 

It can be emphasized again that the 
net accumulation of dollars by these 
countries has in all probability been re- 
latively small up to the present time, and 
even if the Exchange Control were to re- 
lease dollars to these countries to the 
net amount sold to them earlier, it is 
doubtful whether American trade would 
benefit appreciably. Furthermore, the 
dollars which are held or become avail- 
able will be spent by Britain in any event, 
and the only difference will be that the 
type of goods, and therefore the indus- 
tries which directly benefit, will vary. 

It is almost a truism to state that the 
future of American trade with many of 
these regions will depend more upon the 
amount currently bought from them 
than upon the small amount of dollars 
released as settlement of the dollar por- 
tion of the sterling balances. After all, 
the heart of multilateral trade is in the 
free movement and interchange of goods, 
settlement being on an over-all and not 
on a bilateral basis. Similarly Britain’s 

ability to sell to these areas in the 
future, as in the past, will not be the 
product of the sterling balances; the 
emphasis has been misplaced and mis- 
understood. Rather, Britain’s ability to 
secure favorable treatment and, if neces- 
sary, bilateral agreements will arise out 
of its importance as one of the world’s 
greatest markets for goods of all types 
and kinds. 

But this does not expose the most im- 
portant fallacy of the whole argument 
for settling the sterling balances through 

(Continued on p. 51) 
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Bureau Corresponds With 


a Pacific-Front Fighter— 


Keen, Forward-Looking * Business Imagination” in Armed Forces 
Elicits Pertinent Data on Mandated Islands’ Output and Trade 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY has 
stressed, on several occasions, the 
| conviction that the presence of our 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and air- 
men in innumerable remote re- 
gions of the globe is going to have 
direct and tangible effects on post- 
war business—that future com- 
merce is likely to be stimulated, 
and that local enterprises abroad 
may undergo changes through the 
initiative of G. I. Joe and his of- 
ficers. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has of late 
been having concrete evidences of 
this in letters from the Pacific 
theater of operations. Desperate 
fighting and its immediate, im- 
perative necessities do not prevent 
our men (in many cases) from en- 
visaging post-armistice possibili- 
ties of a typically American com- 
mercial nature. The suggested 
plans are not always warranted 
by basic conditions, but they are 
distinguished by the practicality 
of their point of view. Below is an 
example—an exchange of cor- 
respondence with an officer who 
has been fighting in New Guinea 
but who has his sights set on the 
Mandated Islands in mid-Pacific. 
We think its implications are dis- 
tinctly arresting. 























OFFICER’S LETTER FROM 
NEW GUINEA 


A. P. O. 565, 
C/O POSTMASTER, 
San Francisco, 28 August 1944. 


Re Your letter #37, 4 August 1944. 


Cuier, Fark EASTERN UNIT, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: Thank you very much for 
your most comprehensive letter and the 
enclosure. I had no idea it would be 
possible to secure so much detailed in- 
formation. I had understood that the 
Japanese were very reluctant to give out 
information on the Mandated Islands. 


I greatly appreciate the thought put into 
the letter. 

May I take advantage of the efficiency 
of your Bureau to ask you a few more 
questions concerning the Japanese Man- 
dated Islands? 

1. Are the alcoholic products your en- 
closure 13142 mentioned, exported to 
Japan or consumed on the islands? 

2. How does the cost of sugar per unit 
produced in the Mandated Islands com- 
pare with the cost of sugar produced in 
the Hawaiian Islands for example? 

3. How does the cost of bauxite mined 
in the islands compare with other United 
States sources? How does the quality 
compare? 

4. How does the cost of copra pre- 
pared in the islands compare with other 
United States sources? 

5. What is the present selling price of 
copra and desiccated coconut in the 
United States? 

6. In the event of the United States 
assuming a protective custody over the 
Japanese Mandated Islands after the 
war, how will the ownership of the 
bauxite mines be affected, considering 
the islands were only mandated to Ja- 
pan, not an outright ownership? How 
will sugar plantations be affected? 

7. In the event as above, how will our 
tariff rules apply to trade between the 
Mandated Islands and Japan? United 
States? 

8. Is there any literature concerning 
these islands available in your Bureau? 
Could you send it? Are there any out- 
side sources from which we could get 
informative literature on these islands? 

9. Is there any indication that the 
transoceanic airlines in the United 
States will secure bases in the Mandated 
Islands? 

It is realized that the answers to these 
questions involve considerable work on 
your part, but, situated as we are on 
the coast of New Guinea, we Cannot se- 
cure it otherwise, and we dare not wait 
until after the war to formulate our 
plans. 

If it is within your scope, could you 
tell us your opinion of the chances of 
success of a trading company in these 
islands? 

Enclosed is a piece of Japanese inva- 
sion money which may be of interest to 
you as a souvenir. The Jap who owned 
it does not need it any more. 

Very truly yours, 
[Name withheld] 
1st Lt. J.C., Master S-379. 





BUREAU’S REPLY WITH DATA ON © 


MID-PACIFIC BUSINESS 


OcToBErR 5, 1944. 


lst Lieutenant [Name Withheld], 
A. P. O. 565, 
% Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


DEAR LIEUTENANT: [I have your letter of 
August 28, 1944, acknowledging receipt 
of information on the Japanese Man- 
dated Islands which was forwarded by 
this office under date of August 4. You 
now request certain additional data to 
assist in formulating plans for setting 
up a trading company in that area after 
the war. 

There is not sufficient information on 
these islands available to permit sup- 
plying you with production costs and 
other details requested. Principal 
sources for economic data are the an- 
nual reports to the League of Nations 
on administration of the South Sea 
Islands under Japanese Mandate. Al- 
though Japan withdrew from the League 
in 1935, the Japanese Government con- 
tinued to present reports for the next 
3 years, but they contained only frag- 
mentary data. From material at hand, 
however, and as a result of consultations 
with members of this Bureau and others 
who are familiar with world markets for 
sugar, copra, etc., it seems possible to 
provide certain information and com- 
ments which I hope will be of assistance. 
But, in considering at this time the 
proposition you have in mind, recogni- 
tion should be given to the fact that final 
disposition of the Japanese Mandated 
Islands has not yet been determined. 


MANDATES’ SuGAR INDUSTRY 


Outlook for the mandates’ sugar in- 
dustry—the most important in the area— 
in a competitive world market does not 
appear bright, for the following rea- 


sons: First, the industry was built up by | 


Japanese Government subsidies as part 


of Japan’s policy of colonial exploita- — 


tion; almost all sugar produced was ex- 
ported to Japan, only Japanese were 
employed in the industry, very few na- 
tives participating in it. Accordingly, 
it was of little importance in the in- 
digenous economy of the islands. Sec- 
ond, sugar production throughout the 
world has been restricted by the absence 
of a market in which output could be 
(Continued on p. 34) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


FISHERIES 
of the Caribbean 
Island Republics 


(Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic) 


HE CARIBBEAN ISLAND RE- 

PUBLICS are deficit areas, so far 
as complete self-sufficiency of fishery 
products is concerned. Underdevelop- 
ment of fishery resources is general, and 
in some instances there is a total absence 
of commercial fisheries, necessitating 
large imports to satisfy local demands 
for fishery products. It is doubtful 
whether the area, as a whole, can ever 
attain self-sufficiency in fisheries. In- 
vestigations to date—and they have by 
no means been exhaustive—have failed 
to disclose potential fishery resources in 
the Caribbean on a scale comparable 
with the resources, for example, of the 
North Sea. 

Nevertheless, improvements can be 
made and expansion is possible in sev- 
eral regions. Eventually, perhaps 25 to 
50 percent of the required fish supply 
can be produced. In the Caribbean is- 
land republics attention in recent years 
has been sharply directed to their coastal 
and inland waters as a source of greater 
food supplies. The decrease in imports 
of fish supplies from abroad, largely be- 
cause of war conditions, is chiefly re- 
sponsible for this development. 

Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public are primarily agricultural coun- 
tries, specializing in the production of a 
few crops for export. They are not self- 
sufficient as regards basic food require- 
ments, and depend largely upon impor- 
tation of such foods. 

Fish is a fairly important item in the 


“diet of the people of the Caribbean is- 


lands—especially in Cuba. Much more 
is consumed on the Caribbean islands 
than on the Central American mainland. 
Its importance as a food product is at- 
tributed primarily to the following fac- 
tors: It is a valuable protein food; it is 
generally less expensive than meat, there- 
fore within reach of most of the low- 
income masses of the population; and, 
in the cured state, it keeps well in tropi- 
cal climates. 

Because interest in the development of 
fishery resources or in the expansion of 
local fishing industries in these coun- 
tries, is, in the main, of fairly recent 
origin, statistics pertinent to the fish 
catch, production of cured fish, total and 


By Murray Frank, Acting Chief, 
Processed-Foods Supply Unit, Sup- 
ply and Resources Division, For- 
eign Economic Administration 


per capita consumption, and similar in- 
formation, are very limited. In most 
cases the information is fragmentary, 
or is based on estimates. The outstand- 
ing exception is the fairly complete data 
in foreign-trade reports of the various 
governments. 

To approach a greater degree of ac- 
curacy in determining the consumption 
of fish in these island republics, it was 
decided to base consumption estimates 
on the edible portion of the catch, plus 
net imports adjusted to the same basis (or 
less net exports). The system of conver- 
sion applied is the one used in an earlier 
report on South American Fisheries. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 
25, 1944, page 8.) It was worked out 
after consultation with fish technolo- 
gists and economists of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of Interior, 
and takes into consideration the nature 
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and kind of fish caught in Caribbean and 
Pacific coastal waters: 

(1) From fresh to edible portion: re- 
duce weight by 50 percent. 

(2) From cured to edible portion: in- 
crease weight by 50 percent. 

(3) Canned fish: equals 100 percent 
edible weight. 

Cuba 


FISHING AREAS 


Cuba, the largest island of the Carib- 
bean area, has a coast line of approxi- 
mately 2,500 miles, with many bays and 
harbors along its entire length. To the 
northeast it fronts upon the Atlantic; 
to the northwest, the Gulf of Mexico; 
and to the south, the Caribbean Sea. 
Major oceanic currents are concentrated 
at points close to Cuba, such as the 
Straits of Florida, Windward Channel, 
Yucatan Channel, the old Bahama 
Channel, and the Nicholas Channel—all 
of these practically rounding out the cir- 
cuit of the island. Consequently, large 
numbers of various fish species gather 
and reproduce in these areas, which are 
easily accessible to Cuban fishermen. 

Cuba’s coast line is practically one 
long, extensive fishing area. The princi- 
pal fishing center of the south coast is 
the Gulf of Batabano, extending from 
Cortes Bay in the west to the Gulf of 
Cazones in the east, and from the main- 
land shore to the Isle of Pines. East of 
the Gulf of Cazones are the fairly large 
bays of Cochinos and Cienfuegos. 
Farther eastward is another fishing area 
extending from the vicinity of the Zaza 
River to Cape Cruz, including the huge 
Gulf of Guacanabo. Important centers 
along the north coast are: Guadiana 
Bay and vicinity extending from Cape 
San Antonio as far east as Honda Bay; 
the area from Cardenas Bay for a dis- 
tance of 260 miles eastward to Nuevitas 
Bay; Nipe Bay, and several other bays 
of lesser importance. Almost all of these 
fishing areas are dotted with numerous 
coral reefs, cays, bays, and shallows. 
Fishing communities are located near the 
harbors and bays where hundreds of 
fishing craft find shelter. 


Cuban lobster cannery. The spiny-lobster canneries in Cuba are usually well arranged and 
clean, and their products are quite acceptable. 
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ANNUAL FIsH CATCH 


Cuba’s annual fish catch in recent 
years has fluctuated between 14,000,000 
and 22,000,000 pounds: 1940, 22.417,255 
pounds; 1941, 16,676,476; and in 1942, 
14,204,580—average, 17,766,104 pounds. 

The total Cuban catch for 1937, ex- 
cluding shellfish, was 17,927,692 pounds. 
Statistics for shellfish are given partly 
in pounds, partly in dozens, and are esti- 
mated variously between 500,000 and 
2,000,000 pounds. Thus, the total for 
1937 was about 19,000,000 pounds, which 
is somewhat higher than the 1940-42 
average when the catch declined because 
of war conditions affecting the area. 

Although more than 450 species of fish 
have been caught in Cuban waters, the 
bulk (more than 85 percent) of the catch 
consists of groupers, snappers, mutton 
fish, yellowtail, kingfish, sardines, mul- 
let, and swordfish. Cuba’s potential fish- 
eries, i. e., of the pelagic types such as 
tuna, swordfish, marlin, and dolphin, are 
found in offshore waters, which are pres- 
ently utilized only to a limited extent. 

The port of Habana, receiving 54 per- 
cent of the fish catch, is the principal 
landing port in Cuba, though consider- 
able quantities are landed at Arroyo de 
Mantua, Batabano, Cardenas, Caibarien, 
Casilda, Santa Cruz del Sur, Manzanillo, 
and Santiago de Cuba. Shellfish, caught 
in sizable quantities, include: Morro 
crabs, spiny lobsters, shrimp, oysters, 
crabs, mussels, and other species. Most 
of the lobsters are landed in the prov- 
inces of Pinar del Rio and Habana; 
Morro crabs, in Santa Clara; shrimp, in 


Santa Clara and Oriente; oysters, in 


Pinar del Rio and Santa Clara. 
FISHERMEN AND FISHING CRAFT 


A report of the Cuban fishing indus- 
try in 1937, prepared by American con- 
sular .authorities at Habana, maintains 
that there were 80 companies at that 
time engaged in fishing, exclusive of 
sponge fishing. These companies owned 
331 vessels. In addition to these, 2,764 
small boats were operated by one or more 
fishermen each. The entire industry em- 
ployed 7,028 men on a permanent basis, 
3,456 men on a part-time basis, and an 
additional 6,000 men were employed in 
marketing, distribution, and transporta- 
tion of fish in Cuba. 

Estimates by the U. S. Fishery Mis- 
sion,’ of the number of fishermen and 
fishing craft, vary considerably from the 
figures quoted above. The Mission places 
the number of full-time fishermen at 
about 40,000, while stating that “this 
number is augmented considerably by 
part-time fishermen.” It gives the num- 
ber of vessels of all types as 12,000, rang- 
ing from one-man sailboats to 150-ton 
schooners. Since the Mission studied 
Cuban fisheries in 1942, visited practically 
all of the fishing localities on the island, 
and obtained first-hand knowledge and 
information on the industry, its estimates 


1 Members of the Mission were: Reginald 
H. Fiedler, Fishery Economist and Chief of 
the Mission; Milton J. Lobell, Fishery Engi- 
neer; and Clarence R. Lucas, Fishery 
Economist—all of whom at that time were 
on the staff of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior. 
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are considered more reliable than others, 
though still somewhat too high. 

New ideas and new techniques have 
been introduced in recent years by Euro- 
pean refugees augmenting the fishing 
population. The Cuban fishing fleet in- 
cludes several motor vessels of modern 
design, concentrated at Habana and 
Batabano, as are nearly all of the larger 
vessels. Local shipbuilding facilities are 
developed to such an extent that almost 
any type of fishing vessel can be con- 
structed. In general, however, the Cu- 
ban fishing industry uses the antiquated 
methods of small boats, hand nets and 
lines, small beach seines, cast nets and 
fish pots. No trawlers or purse-seines 
are said to be used anywhere in Cuba. 
Although the fish catch is sufficiently 
large, the use of antiquated methods and 
the lack of mass-production equipment 


indicate a small yield for the average’ 


fishermen. 
CANNED AND CURED FISH 


Although there has been a consider- 
able development of the fish-canning in- 
dustry in Cuba, the industry remains 
relatively small and limited in its manu- 
facture of fish products. By the middle 
of 1943, there were six canneries in 
Cuba—two are located at La Coloma, two 
at Batabano, one at Casilda, and the lo- 
cation of the sixth plant is not known. 
All are small plants, whose combined 
output in 1943 was estimated at 18,000 
cases (306,700 pounds) or a daily output 
of 60 cases calculated on the basis of 300 
working-days in the year. 
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All canneries specialize in producing 
spiny lobster, and three of them also can 
striped tunny. Of the estimated 1943 
pack, about 15,000 cases or 243,700 net 
pounds, were lobster, and the remaining 
3,000 cases, weighing 63,000 net pounds, 
were striped tunny. Almost all of the 
Cuban canned lobster has been exported 
to the United States because of the small 
jocal demand and the better prices ob- 
tained. The 1943 pack of striped tunny 
was also exported to the United States, 
although in former years part of the 
pack was used for domestic consump- 
tion. The U. S. Fishery Mission esti- 


mates that Cuban canneries can produce 


40,000 cases of fish products, which on 
the basis of 17 pounds per case (approxi- 
mate average for the 1943 pack) would 
yield about 680,000 pounds annually. 
Statistics on the production of cured 
fish are not available, but such produc- 
tion is known to be negligible. Small 
quantities of kingfish, red snapper, mul- 
let, and grouper are salted at Habana. 
Small quantities of shark meat are also 
being prepared, and, reportedly, a local 
demand for this product is developing. 
Shark fillets are being salted, pressed, 
and sun-dried, for use as a substitute for 
codfish. Salting techniques have not 
yet been perfected to the extent where it 
would be profitable for fishermen to 
catch fish solely for the salt-fish trade. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Cuba is one of the largest importers of 
fish among the countries of Middle 
America and the Caribbean area. Its 
average annual imports during 1937-42 
were more than 20,000,000 pounds, 
whereas exports for the same period 
were approximately 1,000,000 pounds, 
leaving a net import balance of 19,534,000 
pounds. Pre-war 1937-38 annual im- 
ports of 27,635,000 pounds had been re- 
duced in 1942 to 10,796,000 pounds, or 
only 39 percent of the 1937-38 average. 
The decline was attributed chiefly to the 
sharp decrease in imports of cured fish, 
of which only about 3,600,000 pounds 
were imported in 1942, compared with 
about 20,000,000 pounds in pre-war 
years. 

During the entire period under con- 
sideration, imports of fish were com- 
posed as follows: Cured, 66 percent; 
canned, 33 percent; fresh, 1 percent. In 
1942, a complete reversal had taken 
place. Imports in that year were: 
Cured, 33 percent; canned, 67 percent; 
fresh, insignificant. Dry-salted codfish 
and canned sardines were the two major 
import items, accounting for 86 percent 
of all fish imports during the period 
1937-42. In pre-war years, Cuba’s larg- 
est fish suppliers were Norway, the 
United States, Canada, Iceland, the 
United Kingdom, and Newfoundland— 
in the order named. In 1942, the United 
States supplied Cuba with 68 percent of 
its fish imports, Canada supplied 22 per- 
cent, and Iceland and Newfoundland, 9 


percent. Small quantities trickled in 
from other countries, mostly from 
Mexico. 


Cuba’s export trade in fish products 
has developed gradually in recent years. 
From a pre-war average of 425,000 
pounds, it had grown to 1,041,000 pounds 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


in 1942—an increase of approximately 
150 percent. About two-thirds of this 
export is made up of fresh sea foods, 
chiefly spiny lobsters and frogs’ legs. 
The remainder consists of canned prod- 
ucts, the bulk of which is spiny lobsters. 
The United States received 78 percent of 
Cuban fish exports in pre-war years, and 
small quantities were shipped to Ger- 
many, France, and other countries. In 
1942, 99 percent of this export went to 
the United States. 

Preliminary figures for 1943 show that 
Cuba imported 3,815,000 pounds of fish, 
of which 2,575,000 pounds were cured 
and 1,240,000 pounds canned. This is 
only 19 percent of the average imports 
for 1937-42. 


CONSUMPTION 


Fish is an important item of the Cuban 
diet. Total annual consumption, esti- 
mated on an edible basis, was 35,514,000 
pounds for the period 1937-42. The per 
capita consumption, on the same basis, 
for a population of 4,300,000 is 8.3 pounds. 
About three-fourths of the total con- 
sumption, or 26,630,000 pounds, was de- 
rived from imports and one-fourth was 
supplied by the Cuban fish catch. 

Canned fish has become a customary 
item of the Cuban diet, because it is eco- 
nomically accessible to fairly large seg- 
ments of the population, it is easily trans- 
ported, and is readily preserved in a 
tropical climate. The consumption of 
fresh fish is largely confined to areas 
adjacent to fishing zones. There are 
two freezing plants, one in Habana and 
the other at Batabano. Cured fish, 
particularly dry-salted cod, is consumed 
in large quantities because of its rea- 
sonable cost and its high nutritive value. 
Consumption of fish in 1943 was con- 
siderably lower than the average indi- 
cated by the above figures. Primary 
reasons for this decline are the very low 
imports and the smaller catch. Although 
figures for the 1943 catch are at present 
unavailable, it was reported that fishing 
operators have been devoting some of 
their boats exclusively to shark fishing 
and have converted others for operation 
in coastwise and nearby freight trade. 
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GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF FISHERIES 


The fishing industry of Cuba is an im- 
portant asset in the economic life of the 
country and may in time provide suffi- 
cient fishery products to meet the re- 
quirements of the population. At pres- 
ent, Cuba is utilizing only a small part of 
its fishery resources. The emphasis is on 
a relatively small number of species, and 
most of the fishing areas are not ex- 
ploited intensively, with the exception of 
Batabano and perhaps some other areas. 
Governmental supervision is loose and 
sporadic, limited to the enactment of oc- 
casional laws of a general nature. Thus, 
vessels of foreign registry cannot operate 
in Cuban territorial waters without the 
specific permission of the Government; 
companies, individual fishermen, and 
vessels, engaged in commercial fishing, 
must be licensed; commercial fishing may 
be practiced only by Cuban citizens; mas- 
ters of fishing vessels must be native 
Cubans; and jurisdictional waters are 
defined as extending 3 miles from the 


coast line. 
Haiti 


FIsHING AREAS 


Haiti occupies the western third of the 
island of Hispaniola, which it shares 
with the Dominican Republic. Its 
northern coastline extends from Man- 
zanillo Bay, at the Dominican border, to 
Cape St. Nicholas along the Atlantic. 
The Caribbean side includes the south- 
ern shore, from the Dominican border to 
Cape Tiburon, and the entire west coast 
around Gonaive Channel and the Gulf 
of Gonaive. The total length of the 
coast line is about 1,100 miles. Several 
large islands lie offshore, among them 
Gonaive Island and Cayemite Island in 
the Gulf of Gonaive; Tortue Island on 
the north coast, and Vache Island on the 
south coast. There are numerous deep 
indentations offering good shelter for 
fishing craft, notably Acul Bay in the 
north, Port-au-Prince Bay, and Bara- 
deres Bay in the west. 

Among the larger rivers of the coun- 
try are the Guayamicc and Artibonite, 

(Continued on p. 46) 


Dugout type of fishing vessel commonly used in the Caribbean area. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


A severe drought, the most severe in 
many years, was partially broken at the 
end of October, and the planting of cere- 
als, cotton, and other crops is still pos- 
sible, although delayed from 15 to 30 
days. Undetermined damage was done 
to crops. 

A new consumption-tax law is ex- 
pected to become effective on January 1, 
1945. It is reported that the tax on al- 
most all commodities has been increased. 
In the majority of cases revenue stamps 
will no longer have to be affixed to the 
taxed merchandise. Most of the pro- 
posed new rates are on an ad valorem 
basis to be paid by the importer or do- 
mestic manufacturer. 

the Associacao Comercial of Rio de 
Janeiro has taken the initiative in set- 
ting up a Brazilian-American Commis- 
sion composed of an equal number of 
representatives of the Associacao and the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Rio 
de Janeiro. The Commission will study 
and make recommendations on economic 
and commercial matters of interest. 

Following similar measures taken in 
Sao Paulo, an order of the Brazilian Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization pro- 
vided that passenger cars operated by 
gasogene will no longer be permitted on 
the streets of Rio de Janeiro on Sundays 
and holidays nor from 9:00 p. m. to 5:00 
a. m. on week days, effective October 
24—for the purpose of saving charcoal, 
which is in short supply. Subsequent 
press notices reported that charcoal ra- 
tioning may be substituted for this 
measure; if so, traffic restriction at Rio 
de Janeiro will be lifted. Stocks of kero- 
sene at Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
also are very low—which fact has neces- 
sitated a cut of 30 percent in consump- 
tion. Further cuts may have to be made 
until the arrival of new supplies in 
November. 

Recent findings by an American geol- 
ogist indicate that the present scheelite 
(tungsten) producing areas of north- 
eastern Brazil may become more exten- 
sive than known at present. Scheelite 
occurrences have been discovered in the 
State of Ceara, nearly 200 kilometers 
west of previously known producing 
areas, and, as the intervening region is 
known to be geologically similar to the 
present producing zone, it is expected 
that prospecting will disclose new depos- 
its of scheelite. 

Prior licenses are required, effective 
October 20, for the importation to Bra- 
zil of gold in any form, in bars, manufac- 
tures, or works of art, from any origin. 
To obtain such licenses, application 
must be made to the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil. 


Argentina 


(From the U. 8. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Business conditions on the whole con- 
tinued to be satisfactory throughout the 
month of September and the first 3 weeks 
of October. Against the possibility of 
an early termination of the war in 
Europe, and a consequent sudden drop in 
commodity price levels, merchants have 
adopted a policy of watchful waiting. 
There is a tendency to reduce stocks of 
consumers’ goods, and a slight decline is 
noticeable in purchases by wholesalers. 
Reduced activity was evident, partic- 
ularly in the textile and tanning indus- 
tries, as a result of the situation with 
respect to Government permits. 

During the first 8 months of 1944, 
wages increased 11.5 percent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1943, 
and by 65.8 percent when compared with 
the first 8 months of 1937. The number 
of employees increased 3.9 percent over 
the first 8 months of 1943 and 30.8 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1937. 

Government price controls enforced to 
prevent inflation have so far been rea- 
sonably successful. The bond market has 
been steady subsequent to the announce- 
ment of the Ministry of Finance that the 
Central Bank, as agent of the Govern- 
ment, would buy all Government bonds 
at prevailing prices. 

The Federal Intervenor of the Prov- 
ince of Cordoba issued a decree declaring 
the electric light and power companies, 
and the transport and distribution of 
electrical energy, to be of public utility. 
A decree dated October 2 created the 
Argentine Corporation of Agrarian Pro- 
ducers. The decree authoriz2s and pro- 
vides for the formation of commodity 
corporations owned and directed by pro- 
ducers for the marketing and processing 
of agricultural products. Announce- 
ment was made that the Government will 
construct, in the near future, a new air- 
port in Buenos Aires. An Executive De- 
cree established a corporation for the 
production of natural rubber. This cor- 
poration will devote its efforts to the en- 
couragement of the cultivation and im- 
portation of rubber-yielding plants. 

Rains during the last days of Septem- 
ber and first days of October in the north- 
ern half of the cereal zone ended the 
drought prevailing in that part of the 
country, but crop conditions and yield 
prospects, especially as regards linseed, 
are poor. Wheat has withstood the 
drought better than linseed. Further 
rains have occurred in recent days which 
will no doubt be helpful. A second offi- 
cial estimate of the area sown to grains 
and linseed for the 1944-45 crop follows: 
Wheat, 6,226,600 hectares; flaxseed, 
1,929; oats, 2,008,700; barley, 708,517; and 


rye, 1,616,900 hectares. All areas sown 
to these crops show decreases as com- 
pared with the 1943-44 crop. Figures on 
exportable surpluses of wheat, linseed, 
and corn as of September 26, 1944 
placed stocks as follows: Wheat 4,544. 
004 metric tons; linseed, 95,093; and 
corn, 4,863,998 tons. 

Import figures, available to date for 
the first 8 months only, show invoice. 
values of 631,000,000 pesos compared 
with 629,000,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1943, while import tonnage 
increased to 2,450,000 metric tons from 
2,349,000. Volume of total exports for 
the first 9 months was 25 percent over 
that of the corresponding period of 1943, 
tonnage being 4,634,000 and 3,708,000 
metric tons, respectively. The 1944 
value was 1,700,000,000 pesos—an in- 
crease of 15.1 percent. 


Paraguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


Low water continued in October to 
handicap Paraguayan foreign trade, 
causing acute shortages in the domestic 
market. Some lines of imported food- 
stuffs are practically nonexistent, and 
the meat shortage in the muncipal mar- 
ket continues unabated. Stocks of gaso- 
line and other petroleum products are 
dangerously low. 

The lack of river transportation also 
has curtailed exports. It is estimated 
that there is a total backlog of 10,000 
tons of merchandise, principally in 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo, assigned 
to Asuncion, and an equal amount of 
Paraguayan goods awaiting shipment 
down the river. With normal river con- 
ditions, this entire backlog could prob- 
ably be moved within 1 month, but under 
present conditions, it must be moved by 
the slow process of small launches or by 
the use of freight ships part way up the 
river, and transfer of cargo to launches 
in midstream. Passenger service be- 
tween Asuncion and Buenos Aires still 
is limited to one service per week. 

The agricultural outlook continued 
unfavorable, except for cotton. Planting 
of new crops is progressing despite the 
drought. A shortage of tobacco, and 
fair to unsatisfactory yields of other 
crops are anticipated, Exemption from 
duty payments has been authorized for 
2,000 metric tons of corn, needed be- 
cause of the poor local yield. 

Production of raw cotton is now placed 
at 45,000 metric tons, equivalent to ap- 
proximately 69,230 bales of cotton fiber. 
All, except about 1,500 tons has been de- 
livered to the gins, despite delayed trans- 
portation, owing to the shortage of gas- 
oline. During October, 10,000 bales were 
sold for export, making a total for the 
entire year of 60,000 bales. In summary, 
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the cotton situation is#as follows: Pro- 
duction of cotton fiber 69,230 bales; 
carry-over from the preceding year, 
4,747 bales; total, 13,977 bales; local con- 
sumption 6,500 bales; destroyed by fire 
1,905 bales. This leaves an estimated 
exportable surplus as of October 28, 1944, 
of 5,572 bales. 

Local business is beginning to feel the 
effect of shortages caused by lack of 
transportation. Sales are down slightly, 
put there has been no change in the 
credit situation, practically all business 
peing on a cash basis. It is anticipated, 
however, that if exports do not soon 


move, resort to credit may be necessary. 


The cost-of-living index has dropped 
slightly, the general weighted index hav- 
ing declined 10 points, from 208 to 198. 
The foodstuffs index now stands at 167, 
compared with 163 as at the end of Au- 
gust. The consumers-goods index of va- 
rious items not for immediate consump- 
tion dropped from 178 to 174. Between 
the end of August and the end of Sep- 
tember the drop on construction items 
was from 244 to 224. Lower prices for 
nails, wire, and cement—some of the 
construction materials which were 
placed on free sale but were formerly on 
restricted sale—accounted for this drop. 
With the continued shortage of stocks, 
it is probable that actual costs are again 
on the upward trend rather than down- 
ward. 

An important event of October was 
the approval by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment of a concession to the Union Oil Co. 
of California, to explore, investigate, and 
exploit oil developments in the Chaco 
territory. Survey work with a seismo- 
graph which is already in Asuncion, is 
expected to start shortly. The contract 
itself dates as from January 1, 1945. 

Preliminary preparations are under 
way by the Continental Industrial De- 
velopment Co., which has been granted 
a contract to construct grain silos and 
a modern cold-storage plant in the city 
of Asuncion. 

On September 26, 1944, the general 
banking law was approved by the Coun- 
cil of State. The Bank of Paraguay has 
been authorized to make amortization 
and interest payments on the Bank of 
Brazil loan, and there has been discus- 
sion concerning the renewal of pay- 
ment on the British loan. 

Dollar quotations remained unchanged 
at 3.09 guaranies for the legal rate, 3.059 
for the buying rate, and 3.121 for the 
selling rate. Total gold holdings as at 
the end of September 1944 were slightly 
less than for the preceding month, to- 
taling 26,600,000 guaranies compared 
with 27,800,000 guaranies as at the end 
of August. Money in circulation totaled 
29,200,000 guaranies, or slightly over the 
28,400,000 guaranies of the preceding 
month. Savings deposits increased 
slightly from 32,400,000 to 34,500,000 
guaranies. 


Peru 
From the U. S. Embassy, Lima 


Economic and commercial conditions 
in Peru improved during October as the 
labor troubles which adversely affected 
the situation in the preceding month 
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subsided. In order to combat rising liv- 
ing costs for basic foodstuffs, the Gov- 
ernment has established official regula- 
tory stalls at public markets in the 
Callao-Lima area as a device to control 
such prices more effectively. The stalls 
function under the supervision of an Ad- 
ministration General and will be financed 
by the Tax Collection Agency of the 
Government. The basic plan is to force 
private dealers in foodstuffs to lower 
prices by providing direct competition 
within the public markets. The Gov- 
ernment has also enacted two decrees 
relative to wages. The first requires pri- 
vate employers of white-collar employees 
to pay bonuses on a Sliding scale rang- 
ing from 35 percent on monthly salaries 
of less than 100 soles to 15 percent on 
salaries over 400 soles monthly, appli- 
cable to all salary schedules in effect 
since January 1, 1942. Since the salary 
increase granted by private commercial 
enterprises since that date may be taken 
into account in calculating the bonuses 
prescribed in this decree, the measure 
is locally viewed as giving legal recogni- 
tion to prevailing salary schedules, and 
no serious opposition to the measure is 
anticipated. 

The second decree extends the mini- 
mum-wage benefits established in the 
Provinces of Callao and Lima to em- 
ployees in certain other specified Prov- 
inces. These minimum wages were fixed 
at 100 soles per month for men over 18 
and at 75 soles per month for women 
over 16. 

The paper-supply situation has been 
materially alleviated by the first arrival 
in many months of a Swedish vessel 
carrying 1,100 tons of wood pulp, some 
550 tons of paper products, and minor 
quantities of other Swedish goods. It 
is reported that orders have recently 
been placed in Sweden for 60,000,000 
boxes of matches, of which 20,000,000 
boxes are expected to be delivered before 
the close of 1944. Local attention has 
been focused on the 1945 budget. 

The Ministry of Finance has pre- 
sented a bundget balanced at 514,500,000 
soles which the Budgetary Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies increased to 
541,531,000 soles as compared with the 
budget for 1944 which was approved by 
Congress at 459,619,000 soles. The pro- 
posed increases for 1945 are based on 
anticipated higher collections from ex- 
isting taxes, especially income and ex- 
cess-profits taxes. It is not believed that 
new or higher tax rates will be proposed 
at this session of Congress. 

Proposed increases and salary bonuses 
to Government personnel as well as a 
large number of public-welfare projects 
widely distributed among the various 
Ministries will completely absorb the an- 
ticipated revenue increases. 

To encourage bean production, and 
in continuation of a policy previously 
adopted, a Supreme Resolution dated 
October 7, 1944, authorized the Ministry 
of Agriculture to purchase the entire 
1944-45 crop of certain bean varieties at 
a price of 45 soles per 100 kilograms, 
with containers, delivered at fiscal ware- 
houses. The purchases are to be made 
through the Tax Collection Agency. 
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Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 

Business and economic conditions in 
Bolivia are marked by an increasingly 
difficult foreign-exchange position and 
shortages of wheat and flour and both 
situations threaten to become serious. 
The Government is continuing its policy 
of restricting the sale of foreign ex- 
change and is slightly decreasing the 
monthly amounts available. As a re- 
sult, there is an immediate rush to se- 
cure exchange coverage as soon as the 
monthly quotas for the different banks 
are announced, and one important bank 
sold its entire October quota in 4 days. 

The increasing difficulty of obtaining 
exchange may affect the credit opera- 
tions of even the most solvent firms. 
Merchants with ample currency reserves, 
who have placed orders in good faith, 
frequently find it impossible to obtain 
the exchange to pay for the goods when 
they arrive. Restrictions on the legal 
sale of exchange have caused the free 
market rate to rise to 30 percent above 
the official rate. With further restric- 
tions the free market rate may be ex- 
pected to rise even higher. Many mer- 
chants have been willing to buy exchange 
on the free market in order to pay for 
goods and retain their credit standing, 
but the increased cost of such transac- 
tions is being passed on to the consumer 
with inflationary effects. Another tem- 
porary factor in the high rate of ex- 
change on the free market is the large 
number of persons leaving Bolivia to at- 
tend the Eucharistic Congress in Buenos 
Aires. 

Most of these tourists have been un- 
able to obtain Argentine exchange and 
have been willing to pay high rates for 
dollar checks. An interesting secondary 
effect is the increased demand for vicuna 
rugs which are sometimes carried by 
tourists as a medium of exchange, as 
they command good Argentine prices. 

The credit situation continues to grow 
tighter and the banks recently have in- 
creased the cash deposit required for 
opening letters of credit. The former 
requirement of 25 percent for all letters 
of credit has been replaced by 25 percent 
for importations of articles of prime ne- 
cessity, 30 percent for hardware, and 40 
percent for all other items. The new 
requirements are expected to decrease 
speculative overordering and duplica- 
tion of purchases. Banco Central sta- 
tistics show that the total number of 
negotiable instruments protested in Bo- 
livia during the first 6 months of 1944 
was 10,945, with a total face value of 
71,589,000 bolivianos, equivalent to 1,705,- 
000 U. S. dollars at- the official rate of 
exchange. The value of protested drafts 
dropped steadily during the second 
quarter of 1944 as a result of the re- 
strictive measures enforced by the Min- 
istry of Finance and the Banco Central. 
The budgetary position of the Govern- 
ment continues unfavorable. 

Construction is almost at a standstill, 
owing to the shortage of cement and 
lumber, but asphalt and other construc- 
tion material and equipment are be- 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Argentina 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Quinine Salts: Use Restricted.—The 
sale, transfer, purchase, or acceptance of 
transfer of quinine salts for any use other 
than as an antimalarial agent is pro- 
hibited except in case of special permis- 
sion granted by the Direction General of 
Public Health and Social Welfare, ac- 
cording to decree No. 19,155 of July 20, 
1944, published in the Boletin Oficial de 
la Republica Argentina on August 14. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Antimalarial Medicines: Exemption 
From Import Duties—All antimalarial 
medicines, either natural or synthetic, 
imported into Argentina are declared ex- 
empt from customs duty, in accordance 
with decree No. 13,065 of May 23, 1944, 
published in the July Boletin de Aduanas. 
This exemption is an extension of the 
provisions contained in article 16 of law 
No. 5,185, October 9, 1907, which limited 
free entry to quinine salts. For customs 
clearance a permit from the Direction 
General of Public Health and Social Wel- 
fare is required. 

Bees: Sanitary Certificate Required for 
Export.—Sanitary certificates are re- 
quired for the exportation of bees from 
Argentina as a result of the issuance of 
decree ‘No. 6,646 of March 20, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial March 29, 
1944. The decree also creates a register 
in the Ministry of Agriculture for ap- 
proved bee raisers. 

Sanitary Inspection Fees for Poultry 
Discontinued.—Argentine fees for the ex- 
port sanitary inspection of poultry were 
canceled by terms of decree No. 10,944 of 
May 3, 1944, published in the Boletin 
Oficial May 9, 1944. The decree was 
retroactive to February 11, 1944. 

Outgoing Passengers’ Baggage Re- 
quired to be Examined.—The examina- 
tion of all outgoing passengers’ baggage 
is provided for under a resolution of the 
Argentine Direction General of Customs, 
dated May 19, 1944, approving a prior res- 
olution. It is stated that the measure 
was adopted to prevent evasion of export 
permit regulations. 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Asphalt Binder for Refrigerator Lin- 
ings Exempt From Import Duty.—A mix- 
ture of asphalt and pitch used to bind 
sheets of agglomerated cork to walls of 
cold-storage rooms has been exempted 
from import duty in the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi, effective July 20, 


1944, by ordinance law No. 243/Fin.-Dou, 
of August 22, 1944, published in the Bul- 
letin Administratif of August 25. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Regulations Revised.— 
New regulations, approving the rules pre- 
pared by the Commission of Biophar- 
macy, for the pharmaceutical industry in 
Brazil were announced in ordinance No. 
133 of the National Health Department, 
dated August 17, 1944, and published in 
the Diario Oficial of that date. These 
revised regulations are a recapitulation, 
revision, and extension of previous ordi- 
nances governing the domestic manufac- 
ture, importation, and sale of pharma- 
ceutical products and other drugs and 
of antiseptics, disinfectants, and toilet 
preparations. 


[The circular entitled “Regulations Gov- 
erning the Licensing, Importation, and Sale 
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Rotterdam Vista, 1939 


Today the armies of the western 
Allies are storming up to the ap- 
proaches of Rotterdam, once the 
chief commercial port of the pros- 
perous Netherlands and possessing 
a system of docks and harbors that 
was among the most extensive to be 
found anywhere in the world. Rot- 
terdam’s position makes it, under 
normal conditions, the center not 
only of the maritime but also of the 
Rhine and Meuse trade of the Neth- 
erlands—and our cover picture this 
week, with its pre-war scene of 
many barges used to convey all 
kinds of goods over great river sys- 
tems, is a poignant reminder of 
that fact. Rotterdam, since then, 
has been blasted, racked, victim- 
ized. What will remain of harbor 
installations when Allied fighters 
and Dutch authorities enter the 
city must remain, at this distance, 
a matter solely of conjecture. 























of Medicinal Products, Toilet Preparations, 
and Biological Products” is being revised to 
incorporate the changes included in the new 
Brazilian regulations and will be ready for 
distribution in about a month.] 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Program, Rio Grande do 
Sul.—The government of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, instituted the Departamento 
Aut6onomo de Estradas 2de Rodagem 
(Autonomous Department of Highways) 
in 1938, an organ‘zation apart from and 
independent of regular government de- 
partments, to build a modern system of 
highways in the State. The program 
called for approximately 6,250 miles of 
highways throughout the State and 
shortly after the institution of the De- 
partment construction of roughly half 
of this total mileage was started, mainly 
highways and roads in the agricultural 
area in the region of Porto Alegre and in 
several zones in the southern and west- 
ern areas which have primary economic 
importance. 

About two-fifths of the approximately 
3,000 miles included in the initial under- 
taking have been completed and the re- 
maining three-fifths put through in pre- 
liminary form. It is estimated that 
500,000,000 cruzeiros (approximately 
$25,000,000) will be required to complete 
the surfacing of the original 3,000 miles 
and to carry out the remaining half of 
the larger program. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Labeling of Men’s and Boys’ Caps.—In 
an effort to strengthen its general pro- 
gram of protecting consumers in Canada 
from degradation of merchandise quality 
and to keep a fair relation between price 
and value, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has ruled that effective November 
1, 1944, all men’s and boys’ caps wholly 
or partly made in Canada must be 
marked with the Board’s license number 
of the manufacturer, his name, or his 
registered trade-mark. Wholesalers or 
retailers may have their own trade-mark 
used in a cap in addition to the manu- 
facturer’s name or license number or 
trade-mark, provided the trade-mark is 
registered with the Board’s Administra- 
tor of Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings. The 
regulations do not apply to goods on 
order for the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, any of the Departments of 
national defense, the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, or for any 
agency of these Departments. 

Similar labeling orders have previously 
been issued covering most articles of 
men’s and boys’ wear; women’s, misses’ 
and juniors’ coats, suits, and sports 
jackets; men’s work clothing; women’s, 
misses’, and children’s wear, and foot- 
wear. 
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Restrictions Limiting Retail Deliveries 
Lifted—Canadian regulations, in effect 
since November 10, 1943, which fixed a 
$1 delivery minimum and a 12-day maxi- 
mum for returns, refunds, and exchanges 
of retail sales were revoked effective 
October 30. Retail dealers may now 
establish their own value limitations on 
deliveries and time limits on returns, re- 
funds, and exchanges. However, it is 
anticipated that as a result of the short- 
age of labor and gasoline, most retailers 
will continue on a voluntary basis their 
current restrictions on these trade prac- 
tices. Despite the official relaxations of 
the foregoing controls the general transit 
restrictions limiting retail deliveries to 
one per day per route remain in force. 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


Production of Ceylon’s principal ex- 
port crops, rubber, tea, and graphite, re- 
mained stable during the quarter ended 
June 30, 1944, with the exception of coco- 
nut products, which showed a decline as 
a result of a shortage of labor. Efforts 
to increase the food supply were intensi- 
fied, and more food articles were brought 
under price control. Distribution of rice, 


‘normally the staple food of the popula- 


tion, remained entirely in government 
hands. Textiles were provided for dis- 
tribution by cooperative societies and re- 
tailers through government channels. 
The value of exports exceeded that of im- 
ports. The volume of currency circula- 
tion and of bank checks cleared, and the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure, in- 
creased. The cost of living continued to 
rise. 
AGRICULTURE 


Prices for tea and rubber remained 
high, and under the resulting favorable 
financial conditions enjoyed by landown- 
ers, the movement to wipe out agricul- 
tural mortgages continued in progress. 
Jungle clearing for crop cultivation also 
continued. ‘The food-production pro- 
gram was hampered by the lack of labor, 
and efforts were under way to recruit an 
Agricultural Labor Corps. Distribution 
of rice, sugar, butter, curry products, and 
meat were subject to various forms of 
rationing. Exports (principally agricul- 
tural products) to India increased in 
value several times over similar exports 
in the preceding quarter. 

Despite bad weather, labor shortages, 
and other difficulties, rubber producers 
were able to maintain the level of pro- 
duction required as a condition for con- 
tinuing the price increase which had been 
allowed on April 1. Exports continued 
to be supervised by the Rubber Commis- 
sioner. An early meeting of employers 
and employees to fix minimum compen- 
sation for laborers in the export branch 
of the industry was anticipated. 

Forecasts of the tea crop have been 
very favorable. From May 1943 to May 
1944, there was a 10-percent increase in 
the average price of all grades. This 
price increase reflects additional cost- 
of-living (“dearness’’) allowances to la- 
borers sponsored by the Tea Commis- 
sioner, who controls all exports. Mini- 
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mum earnings of laborers in the tea ex- 
port trade are to be reviewed by a Wages 
Board similar to that for the rubber in- 
dustry. 

Because of the shortage of labor for 
picking and drying coconuts, supplies of 
coconut products have been gradually 
diminishing. In view of the much higher 
prices prevailing in India for copra and 
coconut oil, the Government of India 
agreed to return to the Ceylon Govern- 
ment a fixed amount of the price paid 
for both products purchased from Cey- 
lon. From the fund so derived, payments 
are being made to producers in Ceylon 
on the basis of their percentage of ex- 
ports to all countries. These payments 
have the effect of an increase in price. 
The production of fresh and desiccated 
coconut, poonac (residue of coconut-oil 
manufacture used as a cattle food), coir 
fiber and yarn, and coconut charcoal de- 
clined somewhat in the quarter ended 
June 30. Exports, controlled by the 
Commissioner of Commodity Purchase, 
decreased slightly in volume and value. 

Shipments of cinnamon chips and 
quills to the United States have de- 
creased. 


GRAPHITE INDUSTRY 


Despite shortages of equipment, labor, 
and transport, the graphite industry 
maintained a fair level of production 
during the quarter. Prices dropped dur- 
ing the period. The six principal com- 
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panies operating graphite mines are ne- 
gotiating the renewal of their contracts 
with the Ceylon Government, which con- 
trols production and export. A revised 
ordinance is being considered by the 
State Council which would allow pro- 
ducers to pay to the Government not less 
than 20 percent of gross profits, whereas 
existing legislation obliges them to pay 
30 percent of gross profits or a 50-percent 
excess profits tax, whichever is smaller. 


INDUSTRY 


The Executive Committee of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce has proposed to 
the State Council that a European expert 
be employed under contract to organize 
the operations of all Ceylon Government 
factories, of which there are at present 
13. These establishments are engaged 
in steel rolling and the production of 
ceramics, plywood, coir yarn, leather, pa- 
per, glass, and hats. They are small- 
scale industries and as yet are of little 
importance to the basic economy of Cey- 
lon, but they form the nucleus of indus- 
trial development in this primarily agri- 
cultural country. A proposal to create 
a National Corporation to take charge 
of these factories was recently rejected 
by the Siate Council. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The principal destinations of Ceylo- 
nese exports during the quarter ended 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


How To Use Our “Opportunity and Responsibility for Leadership” 


One sure way to destroy rather than to expand our international trade 
after the war would be to resort to bilateral balancing of trade, intergov- 
ernmental barter deals, and other types of inherently discriminatory trade 
arrangements. Such: arrangements multiplied during the inter-war period. 
We know that they destroy normal trade and generate international enmity. 
Going back to their use would be disastrous. Such arrangements violate 
the unconditional most-favored-nation principle which has been basic in 
United States trade policy since 1922 and is specifically written into the 
Trade Agreements Act. This principle has long protected our commerce 
in many markets of the world against discriminatory and unfair treatment. 


. It has, furthermore, enabled us to avoid a great deal of friction in our 


general relations with other nations. 

Assuming that there is general, and nonpartisan, agreement that the 
basic principles embodied in the Trade Agreements Act should underlie our 
post-war trade policy, the main question is: How shall those principles be 
applied so as to bring about a substantial expansion of international trade 
over pre-war levels? 

One thing is certain. Only a thorough-going attack on all forms of 
excessive and unreasonable trade restrictions, and on trade discriminations 
throughout the world, with as many nations as possible cooperating, will 
meet the requirements of the post-war world. Our strong economic posi- 
tion and great influence place the opportunity and the responsibility for 
leadership largely on the United States. 

Our goal should be the establishment of an international trade policy which 
is an integral part of the whole system of international economic and 
security relationships toward which we and other like-minded nations are 
now working. Any such general system must provide for stability in inter- 
national monetary and currency relations if we are to have conditions most 
favorable for the growth of trade. It must likewise provide for cooperation 
in regard to international investments, beyond the scope and interest of 
private enterprise, that assist in the economic growth of undeveloped areas. 
The plans for an International Monetary Fund and a World Bank, worked 
out at Bretton Woods, include such provisions. 


(From a recent address by William A. Fowler, Chief of the Division of Commer- 
cial Policy, Office of Economic Affairs, Department of State.) 
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June 30 remained, in order of impor- 
ance, the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Australia. This quarter was 
the second in succession during which 
Ceylon shipped more to the United States 
than to the United Kingdom. No sig- 
nificant change occurred in the sources 
of supply for imports into Ceylon, which 
are still, in order of importance, British 
India, Australia, and Iran. 

The importation and distribution of 
cotton piece goods are subject to Govern- 
ment supervision. Distribution is prin- 
cipally through cooperative societies. 
Retailers are required to provide detailed 
statistics of the total quantities which 
they have received from distributors. 
Hand-loom textiles are not subject to 
price control at present, but negotiations 
are going forward with the Government 
of India to fix prices before shipments 
are made to Ceylon. Ceylon is depend- 
ent on imports for practically all of its 
supply of cotton piece goods and its hand- 
loom textiles are derived from India. 


LiIvInGc CONDITIONS 


Living conditions continued in the 
quarter ended June 30 to reflect the in- 
flationary tendency resulting from war 
expenditures, diversion of manpower, 
and restricted imports. Constant revi- 
sion of price-control measures continued. 
A great demand for labor has increased 
wages, and this, coupled with rigid im- 
port restrictions, has resulted in sharp 
competition for the greatly reduced sup- 
plies of consumers’ goods. Most essen- 
tial items are already under Government 
price control, and additional rationing 
regulations were applied to foodstuffs 
during the quarter under review- 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Surplus.—Revenue' con- 
tinued to exceed expenditure during the 
quarter ended June 30. The surplus on 
July 1, 1944, was 41,966,359 rupees as 
compared with 33,439,097 rupees on 
March 31, 1944. The budgetary surplus 
for the first three quarters of the current 
fiscal year was almost double that for the 
first three quarters of the preceding fiscal 
year. The principal increase in revenue 
was in the category of customs duties, 
reflecting the greater volume and value 
of imports. 

In June, a reserve for post-war recon- 
struction totaling 30,000,000 rupees was 
created and separately budgeted. Sub- 
sequent additions have more than 
doubled the sum. 

The budget for the Ceylon fiscal year 
which began October 1, 1944, estimated 
revenue at 266,432,000 rupees and ex- 
penditure (excluding advances from loan 
funds or diversions to the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway and Electrical Under- 
takings) at 251,883,055 rupees. (The 
Ceylon rupee is worth $0.301205 in United 
States currency.) 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Requirements Relaxed For 
Watermarking of Newsprint and Other 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Paper.—Newsprint and other paper 
meeting special requisites, but even with- 
out watermarks, which was received by 
the Chilean customs authorities between 
October 31, 1942, and August 31, 1944, has 
been granted privileged entry under 
tariff items 1715-A and 1715-B by law 
No. 7808 of the Ministry of Finance effec- 
tive from the date of its publication in 
the Diario Oficial of August 31, 1944. 
Moreover, for 1 year after the effective 
date of this law and under its provisions, 
the Superintendency of Customs shall 
authorize the classification under tariff 
item 1715-A of newsprint and similar 
paper whose watermark consists of par- 
allel lines 5 centimeters apart, with a 
tolerance of 2 millimeters either way, in- 
stead of the standard 4 centimeters, if 
the importers prove that their purchase 
was made prior to October 31, 1942. 

The end use of imported paper must 
be in conformity with established norms. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Port Service Established.—The Min- 
ister of Public Works of Colombia issued 
a resolution during August establishing 
direct service between the port of Puerto 
Wilches and Barranquilla. This meas- 
ure was necessary because most river 
boats calling at Puerto Wilches bound for 
Barranquilla have been completely filled 
with cargo from ports on the upper 
Magdalena and therefore have been un- 
able to take on any cargo upon arrival at 








Canada’s Railroads Plan 
“To Meet Post-War Com- 
petition” 


Here are some of the features 
mentioned by A. A. Gardiner, gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager of 
the Canadian National Railways, 
as being under study for rail pas- 
sengers when normal conditions 
return: Well-timed low-fare ex- 
cursions; simplified conditions gov- 
erning time limitations and rates of 
return tickets; reduced rates for 
quantity purchases; an extension 
of checked-baggage privileges; re- 
served seats in coaches; increased 
speed of trains and frequency of 
service; “popular-priced” meals 
and garage facilities at stations. 

Physical changes include post- 
war sleeping cars with enclosed 
space rather than the 24-berth, 
l-drawing-room car; improved 
air-conditioned coaches with re- 
clining seats, indirect lighting, 
commodious washrooms, and pas- 
tel-colored interiors; a more con- 
venient arrangement of tables in 
dining cars; improved smoking and 
non-smoking sections; and im- 
proved facilities in station waiting 
rooms, ticket offices, and public 
facilities. 
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Puerto Wilches, which is the river termi. 
nus of the Ferrocarril Central del Norte, 
Seccién I. This railroad connects the 
port with Bucaramanga, capital of the 
Department of Santander and center of 
an increasingly important industrial ang 
agricultural section. 

Cali Airport Under Construction 
Construction of the airfield Calpuerto, 
near Cali, Colombia, by Avianca and 
Panagra is reported to be progressing 
satisfactorily, although it is uncertain 
whether it will be ready for use by the 
first of 1945 as previously planned. 


Costa Rica 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Matches Doubled; 
Production Tax Established.—The im- 
port duty on wooden and wax matches in 
bulk has been increased from 10 to 20 
colones per gross kilogram, and that on 
wooden and wax matches in other than 
bulk from 5 to 10 colones per gross kilo- 
gram, by Costa Rican’Congressional de- 
cree No. 224, published and effective 
September 5, 1944. 

The decree also established a produc- 
tion tax of $0.0025 (United States cur- 
rency) on each box of wooden or wax 
matches containing from 20 to 25 units 
and $0.005 on each box containing from 
40 to 45 units, and provided that this tax 
would be doubled 6 months after the 
promulgation of the decree. The con- 
sumption tax on matches, which became 
effective October 1, 1942, is not affected 
by this decree. 

[For announcement of the consumption 


tax on matches, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 14, 1942.| 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Extended to Addi- 
tional Departments. —Effective November 
1, 1944, the limited mail service (re- 
stricted exclusively to unregistered, non- 
illustrated post cards in English or 
French, on personal or family matters) to 
certain areas of France under the pro- 
visions of order No. 26164 of October 9, 
1944, is extended to include the Depart- 
ments of Charente-Inferieure, Loire-In- 
ferieure, and Morbihan, by the Post- 
master General’s order No. 26324 of 
October 25, 1944, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of October 27. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


ber 21, 1944, for the text of order No. 26164 
of October 9, 1944.] 


French Colonies 


Exchange and Finance 


Holding of Notes of Bark of France 
Prohibited.—The holding of notes of the 
Bank of France in denominations of 
5,000, 1,000, 500, and 100 francs by any 
person residing in Algeria or in the 
French colonies is formally prohibited, 
except under authorization of the Com- 
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missioner of Finances, according to an 
ordinance of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic of July 12, 
1944, following an earlier ordinance of 
September 3, 1943, repressing traffic in 
notes of the Bank of France. 

Any person holding such notes must 
deposit them in one of the institutions 
designated by the Director of Finances 
within a period fixed by the same au- 
thority. These: notes will not be ex- 
changed, but each depositor will be given 
an inalienable and nonnegotiable receipt. 

These ordinances are being promul- 
gated in the individual colonies and 
respective official 
gazettes, and, in addition, the methods of 
application within the individual terri- 


tories. 
India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Footwear: Prices Controlled.—Prices 
of men’s and women’s footwear, except 
made-to-measure and imported foot- 
wear, have been placed under Govern- 
ment control in India by an order pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India of June 29, 
effective September 1, 1944. 

Because of the scattered and unor- 
ganized nature of the Indian shoe indus- 
try, it is not possible to limit production 
to certain specified types and to fix a 
controlled price for each type. There- 
fore, maximum prices, varying from 18 
to 2 rupees have been fixed for 10 general 
categories covering the whole range of 
footwear. Wholesale and ex-factory 
prices have likewise been fixed in addi- 
tion to retail prices. The name or brand 
of the manufacturer, the size, and quality 
(according to 3 categories) must appear 
on each pair of footwear. Retailers are 
required to display price lists. 

The order is intended to effect the dis- 
continuance of the production of so- 
called luxury footwear, except the made- 
to-measure variety, and likewise to effect 
a saving to the consumer. 

To safeguard the interests of cottage 
manufacturers, it has been provided that 
the cottage manufacturer must receive 
not less than 72 percent of the retail price 
of the footwear which he manufactures. 

Surplus Motor Vehicles: Machinery for 
Disposal of Stocks Established.—A Cen- 
tral Advisory Committee and _ five 
Regional Committees have been set up 
by the Central Government of India to 
provide machinery for the active partici- 
pation of industrial and commercial in- 
terests in the disposal of stocks of motor 
vehicles which are no longer required for 
the Defense Services and are available 
for civilian use. 

The Regional Committees, composed 
of three representatives of the motor in- 
dustry and a representative of the Supply 
Department of the Government of India, 
are to act as technical advisers and to 
classify vehicles and allocate repair and 
reconditioning work among dealers in 
their respective zones. The Central Ad- 
visory Committee will deal with all mat- 
ters of policy in respect to the disposal of 
vehicles, issue directions to Regional 
Committees, and fix rates at which ve- 
hicles shall be sold and/or reconditioned. 
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Inter-American Exposition, 
Bogota 


An Inter-American Exposition, 
under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Manufacturers of 
Colombia, is scheduled to open on 
December 24, 1944, at Bogota. 
Great Britain and Canada, as well 
as all of the American Republics, 
have been invited to participate. 

The exposition will cover indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural, ar- 
tistic, and historic fields. Realizing 
the shortage of transportation fa- 
cilities in certain areas, in extend- 
ing the invitation the sponsors have 
suggested that in lieu of large ex- 
hibits contributions such as graphs, 
charts, and replicas or samples will 
be entirely acceptable. 

The exposition grounds, located 
in a desirable section of the city of 
Bogota, cover an area of approxi- 
mately 16 acres. Prizes, diplomas, 
and medals will be awarded par- 
ticipants for superior entries. Fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained 
from— 

Federacion Nacional de Indus- 
triales, 

Edificio Clavijo, 

Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 























Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Lac: Quality and Prices of «Exports 
Controlled.—A Lac Export Control Order 
which became effective in India October 
1, 1944, prescribes maximum prices which 
may be charged by exporters for various 
grades of lac and shellac and standards 
of quality for exports. 

The controlled prices have been fixed 
with due regard to controlled maximum 
prices applicable to similar goods in the 
domestic market and allow a margin for 
such items as exporters’ expenses and 
profits and overseas agents’ commissions. 

It is the stated objective of the control 
to enable consuming countries to obtain 
supplies of high quality at reasonable 
rates and thus insure a continuous mar- 
ket for Indian lac (which constitutes 
nearly the entire world supply) by check- 
ing possible tendencies towards the de- 
velopment of substitutes, such as syn- 
thetic resins. 

Cotton Manufactures: Export by Par- 
cel Post Prohibited.—To prevent evasion 
of the provisions of the Cotton Cloth and 
Yarn Control Order, the Government of 
India has prohibited the sending by post, 
from any place in British India to any 
place in or outside British India, of any 


cotton yarn or cloth. The prohibition, 
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does not apply to made-up garments but 
does include “dhoties” and “sarees” 
(engths of cloth used as native gar- 


ments). 
Irag 


Transport and Communication 


Railway-Construction Program.—A 3- 
year capital works program approved by 
the Parliament of Iraq calls for an ex- 
penditure of 4,250,000 dinars by the Iraqi 
State Railways. The program includes 
allocations for the construction of three 
railway bridges and the extension of the 
railway line from Kirkuk to Arbil. 

Extension of the railway line is esti- 
mated to cost 850,000 dinars and is pro- 
jected to be completed within 2% years. 
A railway bridge is to be built across the 
Tigris (850,000 dinars), to replace the 
existing railway ferry north of Baghdad, 
and will carry vehicular traffic. Another 
bridge is to be erected at Altun Kupri 
across the Lesser Zab River (250,000 
dinars) , and a third bridge is to span the 
Euphrates at Musaiyib (350,000 dinars). 

The operation of the railroad system 
is within the jurisdiction of the Director 
General of the Iraqi State Railways. 

Highway Construction.—The sum of 
550,000 dinars has been appropriated in 
the 1944-45 budget of Iraq to be spent 
on capital works by the Public Works 
Department. Of this sum, 219,000 dinars 
are to be spent on roads and bridges. 

Air Service—The British Overseas 
Airways Corporation is operating air 
services thrice weekly each way between 
Cairo, Egypt, and India and twice a week 
in both directions between Cairo and 
Tehran, Iran, all with stops at Baghdad, 
Iraq. 

An average of 250 persons arrive at the 
Baghdad airport and 175 at the Hab- 
baniya seaplane base monthly. 


Italy 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages for Civilians in the Vati- 
can City State and the Cities of Rome 
and Naples, Italy, and Palermo, Sicily.— 
Ordinary (unregistered and uninsured) 
gift packages may be sent by parcel post 
from the United States to civilians in 
Vatican City State and the cities of Rome 
and Naples, Italy, and Palermo, Sicily, by 
Postmaster General’s order No. 26354 of 
October 30, 1944, effective at once and 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of October 31. 

The text of the order is as follows: 


OrpER No. 26354; Daten Oct. 30, 1944. 

Effective at once, ordinary (unregistered 
and uninsured) gift packages may be sent by 
parcel post to civilians in Vatican City State 
and the cities of Rome and Naples, Italy, and 
Palermo, Sicily. 

The value of each package is limited to a 
maximum of $25; the weight to a maximum 
of four (4) pounds, and the size to a maxi- 
mum of 36 inches in length and girth com- 
bined. The postage rate applicable to these 
packages will be 14 cents per pound or frac- 
tion thereof. The packages and relative cus- 
toms declarations must be conspicuously 
marked “Gift Package” by the senders who 
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Salisbury Chamber of Commerce Recommends Direct 
Dealing with Southern Rhodesian Agents 


Information has been received from the authorities of Southern Rhodesia 
that the Salisbury Chamber of Commerce has passed a resolution recom- 
mending the appointment by manufacturers of the United States and the 
United Kingdom of agents in Southern Rhodesia separate from those in the 
Union of South Africa now commonly handling Southern Rhodesian busi- 
ness—“with a view to overcoming the present anomalous position, under 
which two commissions are paid, resulting in an increased cost to the con- 
It is pointed out that Southern Rhodesia is a separate entity and is 
the only self-governing colony in the British Empire. 

Southern Rhodesia has an area of 150,000 square miles and a total popula- 
tion estimated as of June 1943 at 1,576,000, of which 81,470 were Europeans, 
6,830 Asiatic and “colored,” and the remaining 94 percent were natives. 
import trade of Southern Rhodesia in 1939 was valued at £8,921,000, of which 
the United States supplied 9.5 percent. 
ported over £1,795,000 worth of merchandise, the United Kingdom taking 
65.7 percent and the United States (though the leading non-British-Empire 
market) buying directly 2.6 percent. 

Chief exports to the United States were asbestos, chrome, gold concentrates, 
and mineral ores, while the imports from the United States consisted largely 
of manufactured products such as mining and agricultural machinery, iron 
and steel manufactures, electrical goods, automotive products, and lubricat- 
Other trade items, such as foodstuffs, clothing, paper products and 
photographic equipment, are also normally imported from the United States. 


sumer.” 





ing oil. 
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In the same year, the Colony ex- 
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must also clearly state the contents and 
value on the customs declarations. The 
packages should be otherwise prepared in the 
same manner as prior to the suspension of 
parcel-post service to Italy and Vatican City 
State. 

It is pointed out that the packages are to 
contain only such essential items as clothing, 
shoes, sewing kits, powdered or evaporated 
milk, and soap. 

No writing, printed matter, or perishable 
feods may be sent in these packages. 

For the present, only one package per cal- 
endar month may be sent from the same 
sender to the same addressee. 

These packages must conform to the regu- 
lations of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 


(Agreements regarding transportation 
and handling facilities must be reached 
by interested Government agencies be- 
fore the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion can publish a revision of export con- 
trols permitting such shipments.) 


Transport and Communication 


Business Communications to Liberated 
Italy.—Mail service to certain Provinces 
of Italy is extended to include communi- 
cations of a business or financial char- 
acter, by Postmaster General’s order No. 
26325 of October 25, 1944, published in the 
Postal Bulletin of October 27. The text 
of the order is as follows: 


The Treasury Department has announced 
that communications of a business, financial, 
or commercial nature, which are not actual 
business or financial transactions, may be 
transmitted to liberated Italy without Treas- 
ury license. For example, banks and other 
financial institutions may reply to requests 
for information from their depositors in 
liberated Italy; documents such as birth, 
death, and marriage certificates, wills, and 
legal notices may be transmitted. Italian 
and United States concerns may exchange 
business information and correspond with 
respect to resumption of business relation- 
ships without obtaining a specific Treasury 
license. 

Persons desiring to send powers of attor- 
neys, proxies, payment orders, and similar 


documents to Italy should apply to their Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for an appropriate license. 

The limited mail service now in effect to 
certain Provinces of Italy, including Sardinia 
and Sicily, is extended to include communi- 
cations of a commercial, financial, or business 
character, which are not actual business or 
financial transactions, although enclosures of 
checks, drafts, securities, or currency continue 
to be prohibited. 

Facilities for the transmission of personal 
support remittances, as outlined in order 
No. 24,540, dated April 20, 1944, remain 
available. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 26, April 1, July 29, August 26, and Sep- 
tember 16, 1944, for the Provinces to which 
this order applies. It applies also to the 
Vatican City State. The information can 
also be obtained from post offices in the 
United States.| 


Limited Mail Service Resumed to Addi- 
tional Provinces.—Partial mail service 
has been resumed from the United States 
to the additional Italian Provinces of 
Ascoli Piceno, Grosseto, Macerata, Rieti, 
Terni, and Viterbo by the Postmaster 
General’s order No. 26342 of October 27, 
1944, effective at once and published in 
the United States Postal Bulletin of Oc- 
tober 31. 

Letters and post cards of a personal 
character will be accepted for mailing 
under the conditions and restrictions 
outlined in order No. 24012 of February 
16, 1944, which permitted partial re- 
sumption of mail service to certain parts 
of Italy. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 26, 1944, for the text of order No. 24012 of 


February 16, and of April 1, July 29, August 
26, and September 16, 1944, for its application 


, to additional Italian Provinces and the Vati- 


can City State.| 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service from Nogales to Chihua- 
hua—tLineas Aéreas Mexicanas, S. A., 
(LAMSA) which superseded Lineas 
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Aéreas Mineras, S. A., is now operating 
from Nogales (Sonora) to Chihuahug 
(Chihuahua), stopping at Cananeg 
(Sonora), and connecting with the main 
line to Mexico City at Chihuahua. 
Flights are scheduled daily except Sun. 
days. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


The economic activity of Panama 
maintained a satisfactory level d 
the first 6 months of 1944, although the 
decrease in employment and pay rolls 
in the Canal Zone adversely affected 
some branches of commerce, reported the 
Panamanian Statistical Office of the 
Controller General in the June issue of 
the Estadistica Panamefia. This de- 
crease was reflected in the diminished 
volume of sales and services of commer- 
cial establishments and amusement 
places in the cities of Panama and Colon, 
some of which were forced to close their 
doors. 

Private construction showed a phe- 
nomenal rise during the period under re- 
view. The abundance of local capital 
and the increase in imports of building 
materials were contributing factors. In 
addition, the large expansion of popula- 
tion in the two terminal cities since 1937, 
combined with the fact that very little 
residential building was undertaken dur- 
ing the past few years, created a consid- 
erable demand for new homes. During 
the first half of 1943 the value of private 
construction in the Panama and Colon 
districts amounted to only $1,661,220; 
the value of such buildings in the first 6 
months of 1944 reached $3,851,800. 
This increase in building created a great- 
er demand for labor and materials. 

Personal bank deposits showed a de- 
crease, the first since the Panama statis- 
tical compilations were started in Janu- 
ary 1942. The term deposits on July 1, 
1944, amounted to $57,484,800, as com- 
pared with $57,518,100 on March 31, 
1944. This decrease, although small, 
contrasted notably with the monthly rate 
of increase maintained prior to March 31. 

The total imports of the Republic 
dropped in value to $17,507,200 during 
the first six months of 1944, 17.9 percent 
less than the total value of imports for 
the corresponding period of 1943. This 
lower value represented also a substan- 
tial reduction in volume, since there were 
few variations in f. o. b. prices. 

The value of textile imports totaled 
$2,884,900 for the first half of 1944, a 43.7 
percent decrease from the $5,123,500 reg- 
istered during the corresponding period 
of 1943. This reduction was attributa- 
ble to the quotas established in the Unit- 
ed States for exports of textile materials. 
The imports of other commodities also 
decreased, notably food products and al- 
coholic beverages. However, the volume 
of imports of cement, wood, and other 
building materials showed a considerable 
increase. 

The consumption of electricity, in kilo- 
watt-hours, in the cities of Panama and 
Colon maintained the high level reached 
in 1943. During the first 6 months of 
1944, 20,675,300 kilowatt-hours were 
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consumed, an increase of 9.1 percent 
over the corresponding period in 1943. 
The revision of blackout regulations this 
year resulted in higher consumption of 
electric power by the Government and 
by residential and commercial users. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Revision of Customs Law Proposed.— 
A commission has been appointed to 
study the customs tariff laws of Panama 
and to submit a draft proposal for the 
revision and modernization of the exist- 
ing tariff to the National Assembly in 
January 1945, according to a press an- 


‘nouncement dated September 27, 1944. 


Among the subjects to receive special at- 
tention are the classification and index- 
ing of commodities and the adjustment 
of tariff rates. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN IQuITOS DISTRICT 


Economic conditions in the Iquitos dis- 
trict of Peru during the July-September 
quarter of 1944 were marked by a con- 
tinued foreign demand for strategic 
products and satisfactory financial con- 
ditions, but there were a number of un- 
favorable factors adversely affecting the 
situation. Floods destroyed the major 
portion of domestic food crops, and cur- 
rent stocks of imported staples and 
canned good were exceedingly low. Al- 
though wages were high, there was some 
dissatisfaction at their failure to keep 
pace with rising living costs as merchants 
charged exorbitant prices. River-ship- 
ping facilities continued inadequate, 
causing backlogs of such strategic prod- 
ucts as rubber, barbasco, and mahogany, 
while nonpriority items could not move 
and stocks were accumulating in finan- 
cially burdensome proportions. 


AGRICULTURE 


Torrential rains during the second 
quarter of 1944 were the most destructive 
in recent years, and, in addition to wash- 
ing away vegetable crops, denuded the 
soil of important minerals. Only a small 
portion of the higher lands escaped dam- 
age, and the small crops of yucca, beans, 
and corn produced were said to be in- 
sufficient to meet domestic requirements. 
Fresh garden vegetables were extremely 
scarce and sold at prohibitively high 
prices, while bananas were the only fresh 
fruit offered on the market in any con- 
siderable quantity. With the advent of 
the dry season, however, locally grown 
produce was expected to appear in 
greater quantity, thus alleviating the 
severity of the current crop shortage. A 
contributing factor in the scarcity of 
farm produce in this area is the decrease 
in planted areas, owing to the migration 
of farm workers into the more lucrative 
rubber and barbasco fields in the in- 
terior. 

Rubber moved into Iquitos in increas- 
ing quantities with good prospects for 
a record yield as the tapping season 
opened. The movement of rubber was 
hampered by the shortage of shipping 
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space, and stocks accumulated at nu- 
merous points along the river as far in- 


land as Pucallpa. Barbasco production 
continued to increase, with considerable 
stocks awaiting shipment upon the re- 
turn of high water. 

Mahogany, always a primarily im- 
portant factor in the economy of the 
Iquitos district, had been shipped in large 
quantities on consignment to the United 
States, but stocks were accumulating be- 
cause of lack of cargo space. On August 
1 the largest lumber company in the 
district began the new season’s cutting 
operation which was expected to yield a 
net 2,000,000 board feet. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


In addition to the constant backlog of 
important down-river cargoes of bar- 
basco, rubber, and mahogany, there 
existed financially burdensome stocks of 
nonstrategic products, such as leche 
caspi, tagua nuts, and coffee, which gave 
rise to considerable complaint and dis- 
satisfaction among merchants engaged 
in shipping nonessential raw materials. 
Flood stages earlier in the season were 
succeeded by extremely low channel con- 
ditions up and down the river. Only a 
line of low-draft vessels was able to op- 
erate without hindrance and gave de- 
pendable round-trip service to Para. 
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Other transportation facilities were of- 
fered by two tugs operated by the 
Peruvian Navy which towed barges be- 
tween Iquitos and Para, while Brazilian 
vessels returned to Iquitos after an ab- 
sence of several months. 

The municipal floating deck at Iquitos, 
which was torn from its moorings in 
May, was put back into operation in 
July. 

INDUSTRY AND CONSTRUCTION 


Activity in manufacturing, which is 
confined principally to the fabrication of 
soap, building bricks, furniture, and but- 
tons, and a small tanning establishment, 
continued at previous levels during the 
third quarter. The supply of meats of- 
fered by a municipally operated abattoir 
proved insufficient during this period. 
Domestic shoe requirements were met in 
part by a limited supply of hand-made 
shoes produced by Iquitos manufac- 
turers. 

Various construction projects, includ- 
ing a new hospital and the Banco Popu- 
lar del Peru building, were nearing com- 
pletion. Plans for a tourist hotel were 
progressing, and various municipal works 
were initiated for the improvement of 
the river front, the water works, and 
supply system. Work on the municipal 
airport continued, although unfavorable 
weather conditions were expected to de- 
lay opening of the 6,000-foot strip for 
about 6 months. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND POWER 


Although there is no telephone service 
beyond the city, adequate local service 
was provided during the period under 
review, and efficient radio-telegraph 
service was maintained between Iquitos 

















Alien Property Custodian’s New Ruling Respecting 
Persons in U. S. S. R. 


James E. Markham, Alien Property Custodian, announced October 20 that 
persons within the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as 
recognized by the United States on September 1, 1939, are no longer “desig- 
nated nationals” within the meaning of General Orders Nos. 5 and 6 of the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

The action was taken, Mr. Markham said, since the territory described has 
now been liberated from enemy forces, and because postal and other com- 
munications with persons within such territory have now been restored. 
Under these conditions service of notice or process by publication or mailing 
in court or administrative actions or proceedings may be obtained upon per- 
sons within such territory, he explained. 

Mr. Markham said he would take similar action in regard to other liberated 
areas as soon as conditions permitted. 

The practical effect of the Custodian’s action is that persons or officers 
acting under judicial supervision or in any court or administrative action or 
proceeding will no longer be required to report the interests of persons within 
such Soviet territory on Form APC-3 under the Custodian’s General Order 
No. 5. 

The Custodian hereafter will not accept service of process or notice on 
behalf of such persons under the terms of General Order No. 6, nor represent 
the interests of such persons in any court or administrative actions or pro- 
ceeding under Section 5 of Executive Order No. 9095, as amended. 

Mr. Markham emphasized that in cases in which the Custodian has desig- 
nated an attorney to appear for any person within such territory the attorney 
will continue to represent the interests of that person until the court recog- 
nizes another representative to appear for such person. 

The withdrawal of any attorney appointed by the Alien Property Custodian 
would not affect the right of the Custodian to vest out of the property of the 
“designated national” an amount equal to the costs and expenses incurred by 
his office, Mr. Markham pointed out. 
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and other parts of the country. Electric 
power and lighting facilities became in- 
creasingly sporadic and inefficient as the 
firewood on which the local power plant 
operates became more scarce and costly. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Tungsten Ores Prohib- 
ited.—The Portuguese Government pro- 
hibited the exportation, circulation, and 
transit of tungsten (wolfram) ores by 
decree law No. 33,707, published in the 
Diario do Governo of June 12 and ef- 
fective, insofar as exports are concerned, 
from June 8, 1944. The other provisions 
of the decree law are effective on pub- 
lication. 

The decree law also suspends the oper- 
ation of existing mines and the develop- 
ment of new ones. No transactions in- 
volving tungsten ores are permitted while 
mining operations are suspended. 


Reunion 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Agricultural Products: Produc- 
tion Premiums Established.—A premium 
of 400 francs per hectare (2.471 acres) 
to encourage production of certain non- 
industrial agricultural products has been 
established in Reunion, to be paid to 
enterprises producing corn, peanuts, 
manioc, haricot beans, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, and elephant grass (Pennise- 
tum purpureum) auring the period from 
May 1, 1944, to January 31, 1945, by or- 
der No. 665 Agr. of May 15, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal and Bulletin 
Officiel of May 19. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


TREND OF RETAIL PRIcES DURING THE WAR 


The cost of living in Sweden increased 
by 40 percent during the period June 
1939 to June 1944 (inclusive), as shown 
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by the index computed by the Social 
Board on the basis of expenditures by a 
household having an annual income of 
4,000 crowns (about $960) at the 1939 
level, according to a study published by 
the Board in Sociala Meddelanden No. 8, 
1944. The more inclusive but compar- 
able consumption-price index of the 
Riksbank (Bank of Sweden) indicates a 
rise of 49 percent during the same 
period. 

The following table indicates the trend 
of the various items comprised in the 
general average of the two indexes: 








Inder of Various Goods and Services, 
June 1944 
[June 1939= 100) 
| = 
Cost-of-liv- onsump- 
Item igen ee tion-price 
ing index leaden 
Food 139 150 
Beverages, tobacco. 195 188 
Fuel and light 170 174 
Clothing 167 185 
Foot wear j 160 156 
Housing 102 102 
Other : 142 143 


General - 140 149 





The upward trend of prices in Sweden 
was most pronounced during the earlier 
part of the war, in large part because of 
higher costs and transportation charges 
of many imported commodities. With 
the invasion of Denmark and Norway in 
April 1940 and the subsequent blockade, 
the increase of the average of retail 
prices was at a slower rate, and after 
prices were frozen (on October 31, 1942) 
the average declined slightly. 

These price movements are reflected in 
the cost-of-living index, which, on the 
basis of June 1939=100, was 110 for 
March 1940 and 141 as early as Septem- 
ber 1942. Following the price freezing, 
this index remained stationary at 141 
through June 1943 and by September of 
that year it had receded to 140, at which 
level it has thus far remained. 

The trend of prices of various essen- 
tials, at retail, during the periods men- 
tioned above, was as follows, according to 
the retail price computations of the 
Riksbank: 


Percentual Price Changes 





Item 


Foods, beverages, and similar items_-_.........-....-------- 

EE EEE ARN EET CCE CT 

ilk, butter, cheese, and margarine-..........--..---- 
a al de aay Soe 


Other meat 
Eg 


Caramels and chocolate . 
Other “‘groceries”’ _ _ -- 
Beverages, tobacco, and similar items_ 
Housing -- = ; 
Fuel and light. 


ot Coc aeebuwaebes SERA ETT A 


I a nahebdabecmana 


ie i on aetna cisenss pubipsesenes 


Other goods and services _.--........-.-....---- 


RE ES 
General index, with deduction for direct taxes and — ment for 


subsidies--_- 


| Aug. 1939 | Apr. 1940 Nov. 1942 | Aug. 1939 
to to to to 

Apr. 1940 | Nov. 1942 July 1944 | July 1944 
nen +11.3 +41.8 —2.4 +54.0 
eg +5.6 +30.7 —1.9 +35.3 
edi : +3.2 +19. 6 3.8 +18.7 
a +2.1 +54.9 +13.2 +79.0 
+4.4 +48. 5 4.8 +47.7 
+9.2 +67.6 +00. 7 +102.6 
+9.9 +18.8 —7.5 +20. 8 

+12.5 +-27.8 0 +43 
ates +17.1 +76 7 —9.0 +88. 3 

Dviciwid +22. 1 +75.3 —2.5 +108 
+4. f +104. 2 —19.0 +73.0 
+28.7 +40.5 —3.7 +74.5 
+19. 6 +74.0 +5.2 +119.0 
+24.2 +51.8 —4.0 481.7 
cade +20. 2 +39.9 +2.7 +72.7 
.0 +1.5 +.8 +2.3 
+43.4 +21.9 —2.2 +71.0 
+16.8 +53. 2 —.6 +-77.8 
+17.9 +57.0 ~ +83. 5 
+12.6 +38. 5 +. 6 +56, 8 
+10.7 +38, 2 7.2 +53. 2 
+6. 6 +22.8 42.5 +34. 1 
an babalaras +11.5 +33. 8 7 +48.2 
+9.3 +30. 6 —.5 +42, 1 
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Canadian Women Organize 
Against Inflation 


Women in Canada are preparing 
a drive to maintain steady prices 
during the transition from war to 
peace. More than 16,000 Consumer 
Branch liaison officers of the Cana- 
dian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, representing nearly as 
many women’s organizations, have 
pledged support to the Prices Board 
chairman in the Government’s 
fight against a rising cost of living. 

National presidents of Canadian 
women’s organizations have given 
an impetus to a study of the dan- 
gers in the transition period and 
ways in which these can be met. 
National and local officers are being 
appointed in most women’s organi- 
zations to concern themselves di- 
rectly with economic stability. 

“Security on the home front for 
the boys to come home to” is the 
slogan which the women have 
adopted. 

















During the period from August 1939 
to April 1940, increased ocean freights 
were largely responsible for the price 
trend. They affected a large part of the 
goods sold at retail in Sweden and to a 
somewhat less extent various goods used 
in Swedish production. Increases in 
price of from 15 percent to 30 percent oc- 
curred for coal, wool yarn, automobile 
tires, fuel oil, salt herring, tropical 
fruits, and salt, during the first 2 months 
of the war. By March 1940, wool yarn 
had increased 63 percent, imported fuel 
59 percent, and salt herring 32 percent. 
During the period August 1939 to April 
1940 domestic eggs and potatoes in- 
creased by 40 percent, and fuel wood, 
fish, and vegetables by larger percent- 
ages, but the average for all agricultural 
produce (at retail) was only 6 percent. 

Internal tax increases affecting price 
levels were those on spirituous beverages 
(approximately 52 percent), on coffee (27 
percent), and on beer, tobacco, and 
amusements (approximately 10 percent). 
These tax increases are estimated to have 
increased the consumption-price index 
by about 2.6 percent. 

At the beginning of the period govern- 
mental price regulation was largely con- 
fined to concluding ceiling-price agree- 
ments with the producers of a limited 
range of articles. Laws of September 
and December 1939 made possible the 
establishment of normal or maximum 
prices, and while they were not applied, 
they had some indirect beneficial effect. 

During the period from April 1940 to 
November 1942, further increases in im- 
port prices were of influence on domestic 
price levels, though the volume of im- 
ports was greatly reduced. In this pe- 
riod it was the price of the goods, not 
transportation costs, which increased. 
These increases continued to be felt 
throughout the first half of 1941. In- 
ternal production costs were greatly in- 
creased by forced resort to domestic sub- 
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stitutes for products and materials nor- 
mally imported. For example, in the 
steel industry the cost of charcoal is 
considered to be about twice that of coal 
or coke per heat unit. Severe winters 
and poor harvests caused serious price 
problems, State measures to some ex- 
tent limiting the increases which would 
otherwise have resulted. Extension of 
the rationing system, to apply to about 
70 percent of food consumption (spring 
1942) was among the effective measures 
utilized to this end. 

Governmental price controls were in- 
creasingly applied early in this period. 
Normal prices were fixed for numerous 


‘articles and a clearing office equalized 


the wide differences in price at which 
some articles were imported. Cost com- 
putations were made with increasing 
strictness and mark-ups limited. Price 
sections were introduced in the Emer- 
gency Boards in various regions of the 
country in the summer of 1940 to check 
on local prices, and local price boards 
were established in several places in the 
fall of 1941. The price-control law of 
June 1941 permitted stricter control than 
had formerly operated, but efforts were 
continued to apply the principle of price 
limitation by agreement. Where pro- 
ducers were numerous, however, such as 
producers of fuel wood, fish, and horti- 
cultural produce, this proved imprac- 
ticable. 

A difficult supply situation, together 
with higher wages and resulting in- 
creased purchasing power, led to appre- 
hensions of an inflationary price trend 
in 1942, and in October of that year it 
was decided to freeze wages and prices. 
With the exception of prices on tobacco 
and spirits (which are under Govern- 
ment monopoly), certain goods subject 
to seasonal influences, and medicines, 
live animals, antiquities, works of; art, 
and goods sold at auction, price freezing 
was applied, on October 31, 1942, and 
has functioned satisfactorily since. 

The system applied does not result in 
absolutely stable prices, and variations 
of some magnitude occur in individual 
agricultural items, but a general average 
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is maintained. Prices of fish have fluc- 
tuated but have shown no fixed trend. 
Where October 1942 prices have been 
found to be too low, price increases have 
been authorized, and in some cases price 
reductions, from the 1942 level, have been 
enforced. As a result of the freezing 
measures there has been a decrease of 
0.7 percent in the general retail price 
average, as shown in the foregoing “Per- 
centual price changes” table. An 
amendment of August 25, 1944, to the 
price-freezing law has established the 
level of August 31, 1944, as governing 
prices of goods not available on the Swed- 
ish market on October 31, 1942. 


Transport and Communication 


Drydocks Being Improved.—Exten- 
sions of two naval drydocks to accomo- 
date new cruisers are being made in Swe- 
den, the foreign press reports. One at 
Stockholm is expected to cost 1,220,000 
crowns, and the other at Karlskrona, 
573,000 crowns. Both are approximately 
600 feet in length. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Post-war Plans for Civilian Aviation.— 
Plans for the future development of civil 
aviation are going forward in Switzer- 
land. Existing airfields at Zurich, Basel, 
Bern, and Geneva are inadequate to han- 
dle a constant flow of heavy traffic, and, 
as Switzerland hopes to have an impor- 
tant role as a transit country in post-war 
aviation, it has been agreed that at least 
one large, modern airfield capable of 
handling 100-ton trans-Atlantic planes 
in all weather will be needed. 

The city of Zurich has drawn up plans 
for a new airfield between the villages 
of Kloten and Oberglatt, some 6 miles 
outside the city. According to plans for- 
mulated, this airfield would cover an area 
of 214 hectares (529 acres) and have four 
runways, one for blind landings in all 
weather. It is estimated that 34% years 
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Cooperative Industries Expand in the U. S. S. R. 


Local cooperative industries in rural districts in the Moscow area of the 
U.S. S. R. have expanded considerably during the war years and have aided 
in supplying much-needed consumer goods, according to the Soviet press. 
Articles produced by these industries are now distributed by 50 stores in the 
district; during the first quarter of 1944 purchases amounted to 8,205,000 


The industrial combine of the Shchelkov district, whose production was 
valued at 4,000,000 rubles in 1940, doubled the value of its output during the 
first war years, trebled it in 1942, and increased it in 1943 to 19,000,000 rubles. 
The attainment of an output of 25,000,000 rubles is expected for the current | 


Four shops were included in the combine 3 years ago—woodworking, knit- 
ting, sewing, and haberdashery. There are now 13, which do weaving, boat- 
building, match-making, and watch-repair work, and produce pottery, sad- 
dlery, toys, and jewelry. All plants use Russian raw materials and byproducts 
of local industry. The two weaving mills, now using 61 looms, have produced 
100,000 meters of cloth since they began operation a year ago. These mills 
have given employment to housewives and older persons. 

Local shops, in preparation for the 1944 harvest, repaired carts and wheels, 
shod 2,000 horses, and made 80 carts, 2,000 rakes, and several hundred hoes. 
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would be required to build this modern 
airport with all the necessary buildings 
and that the cost would be between 65,- 
000,000 and 70,000,000 francs. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


New Pier for Two Vessels.—A concrete 
pier to berth two seagoing vessels has 
been under construction at Iskenderun, 
Turkey, since 1942. The last piles have 
been sunk, and in September decking and 
paving were about two-thirds complete. 
Structural work on the pier proper is 
expected to be finished by the end of 1944, 
but it is reported unlikely that water, 
electricity, and oil lines will be laid by 
then. Operation of the five cranes to be 
installed will depend upon additional 
electric supply. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Emetine, Emetine Bismuth lodide, 
Emetine Hydrobromate, and Emetine 
Hydrochlorate: Exemption From Key- 
Industry Duty.—Under the Safeguarding 
of Industries (Exemption) No. 4 order, 
1944, under section 10 (5) of the Finance 
Act, 1926, the British Treasury has ex- 
empted the following products from key- 
industry duty: Emetine, emetine bismuth 
iodide, emetine hydrobromate, and eme- 
tine hydrochlorate. The order is effec- 
tive from September 13, 1944, until June 
30, 1945. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Better Transportation Facilities 
Planned.—The establishment of ferry 
services from Maracaibo to Santa Bar- 
bara and from Maracaibo to La Guaira 
is being considered in Venezuela. As 
soon as plans and specifications are com- 
pleted, bids are expected to be invited for 
two boats for this lake and coastal traffic. 

The proposed lake ferry would have a 
tunnel keel, draw 5% feet of water, a 
length of 120 feet, and a speed of 15 
knots. This type of vessel would be able 
to navigate the shallow and winding 
Escalante River on which the port of 
Santa Barbara is situated. It would 
take loaded trucks and busses as well as 
passengers. From Santa Barbara, traffic 
could proceed by rail to El Vigia, and by 
motor road to the Trans-Andean High- 
way, thereby avoiding two 16,000-foot 
passes. 

The projected coastal ferry from 
Maracaibo to La Guaira would be a vessel 
with capacity of 40 large trucks and 200 
first- or second-class passengers. It 
would have a speed of between 15 and 16 
knots and a draft of 12 feet. This draft 
is necessary in order that there may be 
no difficulty in crossing the bar at the 
entrance to Lake Maracaibo. This trip 
would require from 22 to 24 hours. 
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Automotive 
Products 


NEED FOR BUSSES IN BRAZIL 


The bus transportation situation in 
the city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is growing 
increasingly critical and indicates a post- 
war need for busses. It is estimated that 
when supplies become available, yearly 
replacements of about 200 units will be 
essential. 

The number of busses in operation has 
been declining since 1941 as a result of 
the curtailment of imports of new chassis. 
In that year 888 were in operation; 
now there are 803. Of this total, 289 are 
pre-1938 models; 359 date from 1938 
to 1941, and 55 from 1942 to 1944. It is 
reported that a shortage of spare parts 
adds to the difficulties of keeping the 
busses in operating condition. 

According to the bus companies, the 
two types of busses best adapted to Sao 
Paulo’s needs are: Chassis of 200-inch 
wheel base, with a seating capacity of 
from 28 to 30 persons; and chassis of 
250-inch wheel base, with a seating ca- 
pacity of from 39 to 42 persons. Owners 
emphasize the need for busses with Diesel 
motors, stating that they offer greater 
operating economy and durability than 
gasoline motors. The extremely low rate 
of bus fares in Sao Paulo puts Diesels in 
greater demand, although the change 
implies a larger initial investment and 
reduction in velocity. Fuel cost favors 
the Diesels as 1 kilogram costs 0.764 cru- 
zeiro compared with 1.62 cruzeiros per 
liter of gasoline (prices as of August 
1944). In addition, consumption is about 
one-third less for Diesel oil. Moreover, 
evaporation loss is about 1.25 percent for 
gasoline, whereas evaporation for Diesel 
oil is practically nil. 


Beverages 


SUPPLIES OF CLARET IN FRANCE 


Supplies of claret may be available 
from France soon after the war ends, 
states the foreign press. 

It has been thought that fresh sup- 
plies of French claret might not be forth- 
coming for some years, but it now ap- 
pears that the French have quantities of 
the vintages of 1941, 1942, and 1943 avail- 
able for export. 


DISTILLERIES OPERATING IN IRAQ 


During the second quarter of 1944 four 
distilleries operated in Iraq, three being 
located in Baghdad and one in Mosul. 
Their monthly combined output is 120,- 
000 liters (liter=1.0567 quarts) of proof 
spirit, which is converted into a native 
drink, methylated spirit, and rectified 
spirit. 


WINE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTs, 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland expects a large grape 
harvest this year and preliminary esti- 
mates place wine production at 1,000,000 
hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.418 gal- 
lons). The Government has provided 
1,000,000 francs to subsidize the sale of 
grapes at a uniform price of 1.25 francs 
per kilogram (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). 

Wine production in 1943 totaled 746,- 











Australia To Step Up Its 
Shipbuilding Program 


Indications that Australia plans 
to develop and expand its ship- 
building industry after the war 
were given recently when a re- 
vised shipbuilding program was 
announced and the second largest 
graving dock in Australia was 
opened. Giving details of the 
building program, Navy Minister 
Norman Makin said there would be 
a fivefold increase in the construc- 
tion of 2,500-ton freighters, and 
approval had been given to the im- 
mediate construction of a number 
of 550-ton freighters for the Aus- 
tralian coastal trade. Work is to 
continue on the building of two 
other types of freighters of 9,000 

and 4,000 tons. 

Australia, said the Minister, was 

passing through a phase where a 
demand for small handy vessels for 
the coastal trade had been super- 
imposed on the demands for larger 
oversea ships. Limiting factor of 
current shipbuilding progress was 
the demand for docking and re- 
pairs and the heavy maintenance 
i} of naval and merchant vessels on 
war service. The volume of mer- 
chant-shipping repairs still kept up 
a steady monthly average of about 
1,250,000 tons. 

A $3,250,000 graving dock at 
Brisbane, Queensland, opened by 
Australian Army Minister Francis 
Forde, will provide immediate re- 
pair facilities for Allied ships en- 
gaged in the Southwest Pacific area 
but will be an asset for Australia’s 
peacetime shipping. Built during 
the past 2 years, the dock is next 
biggest to the uncompleted Sydney 
harbor dock and gives Australia its 
first large-scale ship-repair base 
north of Sydney. When opening 
the dock, Forde said that the Aus- 
tralian shipbuilding industry now 
employed 22,000 workers and the 
Government did not intend to allow 
it to lapse after this war as it had 
after the last. 























693 hectoliters, valued at 98,680,009 
francs, as compared with 749,725 hecto. 
liters, valued at 94,690,000 francs jn 
1942. 

Imports of wine into Switzerland jn 
1943 amounted to 980,591 hectoliters, 
55,000 hectoliters less than in 1942. Im. 
ports of wine are reported to be about 
the same as before the war. 


Swiss IMPORTS OF MALT 


Because of the high price and curtailed 
imports of malt during the war years, 
the quality of Swiss beer has not been as 
good as formerly and consumption has 
fallen from 2,100,000 hectoliters to 
500,000 hectoliters. 

Before the war Swiss breweries im- 
ported malt at approximately 30 francs 
per 100 kilograms, on which they paid 
33 francs in import duty. By the end of 
1943 the price of imported malt had risen 
to 160 francs per 100 kilograms, exclud- 
ing the import duty. Furthermore, im- 
ports of malt decreased to such an ex- 
tent that brewers were forced to stretch 
their supplies to the limit, and the quan- 
tity of malt used in brewing beer was 
decreased. 

As the industry was faced with a 
serious slump, it appealed to the Govern- 
ment, with the result that the import 
duty on malt was lowered to 5.50 francs 
per 100 kilograms. Therefore, the brew- 
ers announced that beginning April 1, 
1944, the malt content of beer would be 
increased to about one-half its pre-war 
quantity. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS 


The value of Australia’s exports of 
chemicals, drugs, and fertilizers declined 
from £1,514,666 in 1941-42 to £1,106,004 
in 1942-43, according to a foreign chemi- 
cal publication. Figures showing im- 
ports in 1942-43 have not been released. 


GROWING OF INSECTICIDAL PLANTS, Sao 
PAULO, BRAZIL 


A number of experiments have been 
conducted in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in the growing of insecticidal 
plants. The best results have been ob- 
tained with derris, which is grown in the 
region of Lins on the Noroeste railway. 
During the 1943-44 season 12 alqueires 
(approximately 72 acres) were planted to 
this root. Production amounted to 
about 100 tons, all of which was sold 
locally. 

Plantings of pyrethrum have also 
been made in this district, but produc- 
tion has not been significant. 


FIRM TO PRODUCE CausTIC SODA AND 
CHLORINE, BRAZIL 


Duperial do Brazil plans to establish 
a plant for the production of caustic soda 
and chlorine, a foreign chemical publi- 
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cation reports. Other related products 
will also be manufactured. 


CopPER SULFATE IN CANADA 


Canadian Copper Refiners, Ltd., plan 
to erect a copper sulfate plant at a cost 
of $500,000, a foreign chemical publica- 
tion reported in September. 

The Dominion imported 9,715,000 
pounds of copper sulfate in 1943, the 
United Kingdom supplying 80 percent 
and the United States the remainder. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF POTASSIUM AND 
AMMONIUM PERCHLORATES 


Canadian plants established during 


- the war for the manufacture of potas- 


sium and ammonium perchlorates are 
believed to be the only installations of 
their type in North America, says a for- 
eign chemical journal. 

In the process, sodium chloride is elec- 
trolyzed in two stages—to sodium chlo- 
rate and then to perchlorate, after 
which potassium and ammonium salts 
are derived. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS IN COLOMEIA 


Instituto de Fomento Industrial, Co- 
lombia, plans to establish a plant at 
Zipaquira to manufacture soda com- 
pounds. 

Arsenic will be mined and arsenic 
products manufactured at another works 
near Samana in the Department of 
Caldas. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s imports of inorganic 
chemical products and metallic salts 
amounted to 410,297 gross kilograms, 
valued at $65,408, during the first 6 
months of 1944. 

Imports of polishes (paste, wax, 
cream) during the same period totaled 
14.880 kilograms, with a value of $7,926. 


NcrTH AFRICAN EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATES 


Current exports of North African phos- 
phates are at the rate of approximately 
2,500,000 tons annually, all to European 
destinations, according to a report by 
the North African Economic Board. 

Shortages of labor, equipment, and rail 
transportation are hampering production 
in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, it is 
stated. 


DELAY IN PRODUCTION OF NEW NITROGEN 
Factory, SPAIN 


Sociedad Espafiola Fabricaciones Nit- 
rogenadas, affiliated with Altos Hornos 
de Viscaya, S. A., has encountered dif- 
ficulties in the delivery and installation 
of machinery for its new nitrogen factory 
at Bilbao, Spain, a European trade pub- 
lication says. 

Only about 50 percent of the estimated 
capacity production can be attained dur- 
ing the first part of 1945, it is stated. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW FERTILIZER, 
U. 8.58. R. 


A new bacterial fertilizer—‘Azoto- 
gen”’—has ben developed at the U.S.S.R. 
Institute of Agricultural Microbiology, 
according to a foreign press report. One 
pound of the material is sufficient for 
10 acres of land planted to grain or 3 
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acres in vegetables. The yield is said 
to be increased from 20 to 30 percent. 

This wartime product replaces mineral 
fertilizers which are in short supply in 
Russia. 


RESTORED CHEMICAL PLANTS PRODUCING, 
U.S.S.R. 


Lenin Soda Factory, Voroshilovgrad 
Oblast, Soviet Russia, has been partially 
restored and now produces 230 tons daily, 
according to the Soviet press. Its an- 
nual production formerly amounted to 
400,000 tons, more than half the total 
pre-war output of the country‘ 

Chemical plants in Stalino Oblast have 
produced 5,300 tons of chemical materials 
since their restoration. 


Tar PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Some improvement in the shipping 
situation is permitting a progressive re- 
duction of United Kingdom stocks of 
tar acids and other tar products booked 
for export, says a British chemical 
publication. 

When the French market opens, a re- 
newal of the pre-war demand for United 
Kingdom pitch forebriquetting is ex- 
pected, which may affect the domestic 
position of pitch-creosote fuel mixtures. 


Coal and Coke 


CoaL MINES IN U.S. S. R. 


Thirty-five basic coal mines have been 
returned to operation in the past year 
in Voroshilovgrad Oblast, Soviet Russia, 
and. production has totaled 6,000,000 
tons, reports the Soviet press. Daily 
output before the war amounted to 110,- 
000 tons. 

Installations in the mechanization 
program include 136 cutting machines 
and 390 winches, in addition to conveyor 
belts, electric drills, and other tools. 

A large coal concentration plant is re- 
ported to be in operation at Irmino. 

The opening of new Coal deposits in 
the Moscow coal basin and prospecting 
of massive coal fields, reported by the 
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Soviet press, includes prospecting in 
Stalinogorsk, Uzlovsk, and Cherepetyevsk 
raions. Two mines have been sunk this 
year on the site of the Skruatov deposits 
near Yasnaya Polyana,’and 5 more are 
scheduled to go into operation before 
the end of the year. In Cherepetyevsk 
raion 2 mines have been opened and 10 
new deposits prospected. Three mines 
are being opened in Epifan raion. 

In early September the press reported 
that restorations in the Donets Basin 
totaled 102 large basic coal mines and 
650 smaller ones. 


CANADIAN COAL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Coal production in Canada in the first 
6 months of 1944 totaled 5,877,000 metric 
tons and output of lignite amounted to 
1,740,000 metric tons, according to sta- 
tistics published by the League of 
Nations. 

Imports of coal into Canada during the 
first 8 months of 1944, with figures for 
January—August 1943 in parentheses, 
had a value of $73,152,000 ($61,112,000), 
state official reports. Coke imports 
amounted to $6,549,000 and $7,146,000, 
respectively. 


Coa. DEPOSIT IN CANAR PROVINCE, 
ECUADOR 


A formerly inaccessible coal deposit in 
Canar Province, Ecuador, is believed to 
have possibilities for development, since 
it is less than a kilometer from a rail 
line now under construction. 

Samples show the coal to be a very 
friable bituminous, said to be free burn- 
ing and of a quality that does not cake. 
It appears to be free from slate and other 
extraneous materials. 

Five veins are within a space of 100 
meters, are more than 500 meters deep, 
and total 3 meters in thickness. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN SWISS BUILDING TRADE 


‘Prefabricated wooden houses report- 
edly are being exported from Muhlehorn, 
Switzerland, to Germany and German- 
occupied countries. This will likely re- 
sult in an expansion of the Swiss build- 
ing trade. 

Most of the 6,150 dwelling units 
erected in Switzerland during 1943 were 
located in rural districts or small towns. 
Approximately 31.7 percent of all build- 
ings constructed in 1943 were one-family 
houses, an increase as compared with 
23.3 percent for 1942. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
SWITZERLAND 


A tremendous demand for electrical 
appliances has arisen in Switzerland as 
a result of a shortage of coal and fuel. 
Although there have been periodic bans 
on the use of electricity for heating 
purposes, 219,229 electric household 
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pulpwood and waste paper. 


More Pulpwood From Canada: Urgency of Situation 
Is Stressed by Industrialists 


The pulp, paper, and paperboard industry has urged the War Production 
Board to help procure enough railroad cars to bring in approximately 450,000 
cords of pulpwood from Canadian mills before January 1, 1945, WPB reported 


The seriousness of this problem was emphasized at a meeting of the Pulp, 
Paper, and Paperboard Transportation Industry Advisory Committee. The 
boxcar situation is very tight, not only in the United States, but in Canaca 
as well, committee members reported. In view of the fact that Canadian 
railroads are hard pressed by the need to move grain, the committee expressed 
the fear that it may not be possible to import substantial amounts of pulp- 
wood to the United States before the first of the year. 

Canada has an agreement with the United States to ship 1,500,000 cords 
of pulpwood into the United States during 1944. The original agreement 
called for 1,250,000 cords, but this was raised to 1,500,000 because of the 
urgent need of pulpwood in the United States. 
except 450,000 cords of pulpwood had been received in the United States. 

In the event that sufficient cars cannot be obtained to bring in the Canadian 
wood quota, the committee recommended that Canada be urged to grant a 
60-day extension beyond December 31, 1944, so that earmarked pulpwood 
could be brought in without prejudice against 1945 allocations. 

The committee also requested that WPB explain to the Office of Defense 
Transportation details of the problems associated with the shipping of 


As of October 1, 1944, all 

















heating appliances were sold during 
1943, a substantial increase over an 
annual average of 112,511 appliances 
for the period 1930-39. The electrical 
appliances sold during 1943 represent an 
increased annual power consumption of 
85,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


LARGE COFFEE CROP IN COLOMBIA 


Columbia is harvesting a bumper crop 
of coffee. The trade estimates that the 
production of coffee this year will 
amount to from 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 
sacks of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram 
=2.2046 pounds). 


Cocoa-BEAN CROP, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


About 40 percent more cocoa beans 
are being used this year in the Domini- 
can Republic than were used in 1943. 
Domestic prices range from $6.50 to $7 
per bag of 110 pounds. Exports in Au- 
gust 1944 were valued at $870,136, more 
than twice the value of shipments during 
any one of the preceding 3 months. 

Harvesting of the winter crop of cocoa 
beans probably will start about the mid- 
dle of December. No estimates of the 
quantity of the crop have been made, 
but it is expected to be smaller than that 
of last year. As local manufacturers 
have no stocks on hand they will have 
to buy cocoa for the manufacture of 
chocolate in order to fulfill contracts for 
export, as well as domestic needs. This 
situation may reduce shipments of cocoa 
to the United States during the winter 
crop season. Domestic consumption 
will probably be from one-third to one- 
half of the crop, depending on its size. 


Next year’s main cocoa crop which will 
be harvested in May, June, and July, 
1945, is expected to be abundant and of 
good quality. 


Dairy Products 
CHEESE PRODUCTION IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s 1943 cheese production 
totaled 27,040 tons, of which 4,540 tons 
or 16.7 percent were stored by producers 
to meet winter requirements, and the 
remaining 22,500 tons were released for 
the market. 

Approximately 80 percent of the cheese 
produced was of the full-cream variety, 
and 15,090 tons consisted of Emmen- 
taler cheese. The quantity of produc- 
tion was not decreased compared with 
1942, nor was the quality lowered. 


Fruits and Nuts 
BRAZILIAN BANANA OUTPUT 


Banana trees number approximately 
19,000,000 in the State of Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil. Bananas are grown throughout the 
State, but are produced for export only in 
the coastal area, where a tropical, humid 
climate prevails and there is an abun- 
dance of clayish soil with a large amount 
of organic matter. Some plantations 
have an area of from 12,000 to 60,000 
acres. 

Banana plants produce throughout the 
year in the coastal region of Sao Paulo. 
They are harvested at intervals of from 
15 days to a month, depending on the 
available labor supply, transportation 
facilities, and the demand. The princi- 
pal market type grown is called “banana 
nanica,” a dwarf variety which bears 
bunches of about 250 bananas. 

Banana production in Sao Paulo has 
decreased in the past 10 or 12 years, in 
1931-32 amounting to 39,493,314 bunches 
and only approximately 16,880,560 in 
1942-43. 
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More than 90 percent of Brazil’s tota) 
banana exports originate in Sao Pa 
Before the war Argentina was the leag. 
ing importer, followed by the Unite 
Kingdom; in recent years most ba: 
exports have gone to Argentina and Ury. 
guay. 

CANADIAN FRUIT Crop 


Canada’s 1944 apple crop will be 19 
percent larger than last year, according 
to a recent estimate. Approximately 
1,800,000 bushels of apples were blown 
from the trees in Nova Scotia by the 
hurricane of September 15, but so much 
of the fruit is being salvaged that the 
estimate of the net reduction in the 
yield in Nova Scotia is only 198,109 
bushels. The estimated yield for On. 
tario is 21,000 bushels lower than in Ay. 
gust, and for British Columbia, Quebec, 
and New Brunswick 107,100, 37,000, and 
22,500 bushels higher, respectively. 

Improvement in the outlook for Bart- 
lett and Kieffer pears in western Ontario 
was chiefly responsible for a substantia) 
increase in estimated total pear produc- 
tion, which now stands at 671,300 
bushels, 5 percent higher than in 1943, 
Pear production in Ontario is 34 percent 
below last year, but is offset by an ex. 
ceptionally heavy crop in British Co- 
lumbia. 

The following table shows actual 
Canadian fruit production in 1942 and 
1943 and estimated output for 1944: 





Kind of fruit 1942 1943 1944 
Apples 1,000 bushels 12,982 | 12,892.2 | 15, 339.1 
Pears do... 753 636.8 | 671.3 
Plums and prunes. .do 377 363. 3 391.0 
Peaches do 2, 003 633. 0 1,714.4 


Grapes 1,000 pounds 74,913  53,924.0 | 55, 083.5 





PERUVIAN OLIVE INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Although the conditions of soil, tem- 
perature, and moisture in Peru are fa- 
vorable for the growing of olives, produc- 
tion has gradually decreased. In 1941 
the number of olive trees was estimated 
at 87,600, on 3,259 acres; production 
amounted to 2,285 tons of olives and ap- 
proximately 35 metric tons of olive oil. 
Average annual production in the past 
few years has been only 500 metric tons 
of olives and 500 quintals (Spanish 
quintal=101.43 pounds) of olive oil. 
Even when domestic production is above 
the average, olives are imported from 
abroad to supplement the domestic 
supply. 

Peruvian olives differ in taste from 
those grown in other olive-producing 
countries. The “Ilo” olive is popular 
with those who have acquired a taste for 
it, but exporters claim that it cannot 
compete with olives grown elsewhere. 

Normally, olives are exported from 
Peru principally to the United States 
and Bolivia. However, none have been 
shipped to the United States since 1939. 
No olive oil has been exported since 
1939, but prior to that year small amounts 
went to Bolivia and Chile. 

Peru has imported olives from Portu- 
gal, Spain, the United States, and other 
countries. In 1938 imports amounted to 
24.474 kilograms, but in 1943 dropped to 
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354 kilograms. Prior to the war most 
of the olive oil imported into Peru came 
from Italy, although some came from 
spain and Portugal. After the war 

gan imports from these countries 
ceased and in the past 2 years Argentina 
has been the source of supply. 

Present difficulties in obtaining olives 
and olive oil from Italy, France, and 
Spain have stimulated interest in Pe- 
ruvian production. It is believed in trade 
circles, however, that it would be years 
before large commercial quantities could 
be produced. 

As long as cotton can be produced more 
profitably in the regions of Peru that are 


‘suitable for olive production, it is be- 


lieved that cotton will continue to be the 
principal crop and olives a crop of only 
secondary importance. 


EXPORTS OF FRUITS AND Nuts, CHILE 


Although exports of fruit from Chile 
have decreased to a marked degree in 
the past few years, as compared with 
pre-war years when European markets 
were open, the volume of exports in the 
first 6 months of 1944 showed an im- 
provement over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943. 

About 3,423.4 metric tons of fruits and 
nuts were exported from Chile during 
the January-June period of 1944, ac- 
cording to preliminary official figures, as 
against 2,587.2 tons in like months of 
1943. 

Principal increases were in exports of 
pears, apples, plums, honeydew melons, 
dried peaches (with stone), and walnuts. 
Exports declined in the case of fresh 
peaches, table grapes, almonds, dried 
peaches (without stone), and raisins. 

Exports of fruits and nuts during the 
first 6 months of 1943 and 1944, accord- 
ing to preliminary export data, are shown 
in the following table: 


{In metric tons] 





1943 1944 
Fruits and nuts January- | January- 

June June 
Plums, fresh 2.0 6.1 
Chestnuts 8.2 
Peaches, fresh 17.3 11.1 
Apples 1, 232. 1 1, 698. 4 
Honeydew melons 14.0 206. 3 
Pears... 156. 6 642.8 
Watermelons 2.5 
Table grapes 292. 2 162.7 
Almonds 11.2 3.2 
Small palm nuts 46.4 
Apricots 9.8 
Peaches (dried without stone) 331.8 | 80.8 
Cherries, dried 25.1 | 23.7 
Figs, dried. _. 3.8 0.2 
Peaches (dried with stone) 81.2 96. 3 
Walnuts | 288. 8 399. 0 
Raisins 131.1 | 25.9 
2, 587.2 | 3, 423. 4 





APRICOTS IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s 1944 apricot crop is esti- 
mated at 3,500,000 kilograms (kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). Large quantities 
of apricots are wanted by the canning 
industry, and equitable distribution can 
be maintained only by the enforcement 
of rigid quotas. Prices are high, the 
maximum retail price being 1.80 francs 
per kilogram. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Grains and Products 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


Present conditions indicate that the 
yield of the Australian wheat crop dur- 
ing 1944-45 will probably amount to 
from 60,000,000 to 65,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with 110,000,000 bushels in 
1943-44 and 156,000 bushels in 1942- 
43, according to the foreign press. 

This reduced forecast for the 1944-45 
wheat crop reflects the drought con- 
ditions that have been prevailing in the 
country. 


Spicessand Related Products 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF VANILLA, MEXICO 


Latest estimates place the production 
of vanilla in Mexico during the 1943-44 
season at slightly more than 400,000 
pounds. Preliminary forecasts are to 
the effect that the crop soon to be 
harvested will amount to about 150,000 
pounds, one of the -smallest in years, 
because of adverse weather conditions. 
The State of Veracruz, which produces 
over 95 percent of Mexico’s vanilla beans, 
suffered from drought for _ several 
months, and it is possible that many of 
the older vines were killed. If so, pro- 
duction for several years will be affected, 
as 3 years are required from the time of 
planting to the time of flowering. 

Vanilla is one of the few crops in 
Mexico of which the entire output is ex- 
ported. Almost without exception, the 
output is sold to buyers in the United 
States. Therefore, it may be assumed 
that gross exports less tare (20 percent) 
equals annual production. 

The following table shows exports of 
vanilla from Mexico in the years 1940 to 
1943 and the first 6 months of 1944: 


Year: Pounds? 
Bi stiicininsen a) ance titeevadhdasdies ioe setae 470, 424 
ag __ PER SL Coa BAP Bae 2): 573, 039 
on Ee ODE GLE 145, 980 
dh tees tie} wetiilieta whic atediel 402, 388 
1944 (First 6 months)-_-____ ___ 193, 436 


‘Gross weight. 
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Sugars and Products 


MEXICAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


The estimate of Mexico’s 1944 sugar 
production remains at 430,000 short tons, 
as against 455,000 tons in 1943. This 
year’s production will not be sufficient to 
meet the normal domestic requirements. 


Furs 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF F'uRS, CANADA 


Preliminary estimates indicate that in 
1944 Canadian fur farms will produce 
106,672 standard silver-fox pelts, 32,372 
new-type-fox pelts, 228,107 standard 
mink, and 936 new-type mink. 

During August Canada imported furs, 
chiefly raw, valued at $236,000, as com- 
pared with $496,000 in the corresponding 
month of 1943. This makes an 8-month 
total value of $6,239,000 in 1944 and 
$5,340,000 in 1943, a Dominion publica- 
tion reports. 


Glass and Products 


PRODUCTION OF PRESSED WARE, IRAQ 


A small plant under construction in 
Baghdad, Iraq, will remelt broken glass 
and make pressed ware. Production of 
14% tons of glass every 24 hours is 
expected. 

Tests have been made of specimens of 
sand near Nejef, where the sand is re- 
ported to have low ferrous content. 


MANUFACTURE OF WINDOW GLASS, SWITZER- 
LAND 


The Swiss demands for window glass 
are supplied by three manufacturers; 
two are in Switzerland, while the third 
is a German firm with plants in Germany 
and Belgium. 

One of the Swiss factories uses coal 
furnaces, causing its manufacturing costs 
to be higher than those of the other Swiss 
factory which uses electric furnaces. 











bicycle manufacturers. 
parcel-post deliveries. 


7 miles away. 
has 33 bicycles attached to it. 








Britain Rides Bicycles 


The lowly bicycle, long a familiar object from the rocky roads of Scotland 
to the leafy lanes of Devon, has come into its own in wartime Britain, accord- 
ing to the British press. Everybody in England wants a bicycle—and lots 
of people have them. Some 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 are in active service in 
Great Britain, scurrying here and there taking munitions workers to their 
plants, carrying housewives to market, and generally doing their important 
share in maintaining essential transportation. 

The British Post Office uses 25,000 bicycles at present, an intrease of 5,000 
over the number operating before the war. These cycles cover 150,000,000 
miles a year, according to a recent statement by one of the Empire’s leading 
The Post Office also uses 241 tricycles to facilitate 


British parachutists use folding bicycles which are designed to be ready 
to roll a few moments after the paratrooper gets his feet—and the bicycle— 
on the ground. Spitfire pilots must use bicycles to reach their planes, which 
for security are widely dispersed at airports. Recently 40 bicycles were 
delivered upon urgent request to the British submarine service for trans- 
portation of ship’s crew from the submarine base to the nearest settlement, 
Each infantry battalion in active service on the continent 


Observers agree that this inexpensive 30-pound object is playing an im- 
portant part in the drama of everyday life in Great Britain and that even 
in mechanized warfare it is virtually indispensable. 
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September Lend-Lease Food Deliveries Totaled 
541,872,551 Pounds 


Eleven million pounds of dried prunes, 23,000,000 pounds of dried peas 
and beans, and 52,000,000 pounds of evaporated milk are among the 541,- 
872,551 pounds of food and other agricultural products delivered in Septem- 
ber for shipment to the Allies under Lend-Lease. 

According to the War Food Administration, canned, frozen, cured, and 
other meat products accounted for 189,236,632 pounds or 35 percent of the 
total deliveries under Lend-Lease in September, and dairy and poultry 
products came second with 151,050,116 pounds or 28 percent of the total. 
Deliveries of meat products were some 5,000,000 pounds less than August 
deliveries, while those for dairy and poultry products exceeded August de- 
liveries by nearly 50,000,000 pounds. 

Deliveries of fats and oils in September were about 58,000,000 pounds less 
than in August, amounting to 27,012,016 pounds or 5 percent of the total. 
Deliveries of grain products and tobacco in September also were substan- 
tially less than in August, and those for fruits and vegetables and cotton and 
fiber were more. 

Shipside deliveries of these and other food and agricultural products for 
September Lend-Lease include: Fruits and vegetables, 42,322,114 pounds or 
8 percent of the total; grain products, 59,245,123 pounds or 11 percent; special 
commodities, 30,172,963 pounds or 5 percent; tobacco, 438,973 pounds or less 
than 1 percent; cotton and fiber, 16,099,194 pounds or 3 percent; and sugar, 
26,295,420 pounds or 5 percent. 

Of the total September deliveries, 315,723,977 pounds or 58 percent were 








destined for the United Kingdom and other British possessions, and 
188,358,369 pounds or 35 percent for the Soviet Union. 




















The German and Belgium plants are 
able to sell their products in Switzerland 
at even lower prices. 

In order that the prices of window 
glass in Switzerland may be uniform, a 
tax is levied on the window glass brought 
in from the German and Belgium plants 
and on that produced by the Swiss fac- 
tory using electricity. These taxes are 
given to the manufacturer using coal 
furnaces to compensate him for higher 
production costs. 


Gass PropucTion, U.S. S. R. 


Glass production in Stalino Oblast, 
Soviet Russia, in the last year approxi- 
mates 1,500,000 square meters, states the 
Soviet press. 


Iron and Steel 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Imports of iron and manufactures into 
Argentina in the first half of 1944 de- 
creased to 27,900 tons, compared with 
42,500 tons reported in the first half of 
1943, says a foreign press report. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Iron products imported into Canada in 
the first 8 months of 1944, with figures 
for the comparable period of 1943 in 
parentheses, included pigs, ingots, 
blooms, and billets, valued at $1,366,000 
($9,993,000); castings and forgings 
worth $4,596,000 ($5,835,000); rolling- 
mill products totaling $32,407,000 ($46,- 
072,000) ; and pipes and tubes amounting 
to $3,659,000 ($5,339,000). 


SWEDISH Pic-IRON PRODUCTION 


Swedish pig-iron production is ex- 
pected to reach a record high this year, 
having increased to slightly more than 
440,000 tons in the first half of 1944 from 
less than 400,000 tons in the first 6 


months of the preceding year, says a 
foreign press report. 

The increase is attributed to the pro- 
duction of charcoal pig iron and to the 
output of the Government-owned plant 
at Lulea. Coke pig-iron production at 
present is reported to be entirely de- 
pendent on deliveries of coke from Ger- 
many, principally from Westphalia. 


PropucTIon, U.S. S. R. 


Production in the Soviet Union’s iron 
and steel industry in August 1944 ex- 
ceeded that of August 1943 by 35 percent 
in pig iron, by 39 percent in steel, 26 
percent in rolled metal, 29 percent in 
iron ore, and 45 percent in coke, accord- 
ing to a Soviet press report. 

On September 8, 1944, production be- 
gan at the fourth large new coke bat- 
tery in Gorlovka, Donets Basin, for the 
Dneprodzerzhinsk metallurgical plant. 

Restorations by early September in the 
iron and steel industry of Rostov Oblast 
included 9 open-hearth furnaces, 6 roll- 
ing mills, and 16 thermo-anthracite fur- 
naces. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Swiss SHOE RATION REVISED 


It is reported from Switzerland that 
beginning September 12, 1944, eight shoe 
coupons of five points each were made 
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valid. At the same time, the expiration 
date of the shoe ration card was ex. 
tended from November 30, 1944, to June 
30, 1945, because during the preceding 9 
months only 25 percent of the coupons 
had been used. 


NEW TANNERY, IRAQ 


A modern tannery for the manufac. 
ture of utility sole leather has been es. 
tablished in Iraq, and it is expected to 
process 500 hides weekly. 


Swiss SALES OF SYNTHETIC TANNING 
MATERIALS 


Increased sales of synthetic tanning 
materials during 1943 were reflected in 
exports from Switzerland rather than in 
domestic consumption, the decline in do. 
mestic turn-over being attributed ep- 
tirely to the lack of raw hides. The high 
qualities of these synthetics are now 


recognized by the trade and it is be. . 


lieved that, with the restoration of peace 
and more normal economic conditions, 
these new tanning materials will become 
increasingly important in domestic as 
well as foreign trade. 


Lumber and 
Products 


SHINGLE EXPORTS, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, during September showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the preceding 
month. Shipments were more than 80 
percent higher than in September 1943. 


INDIAN DEMAND FOR PLYWOOD TEA CHESTs 


War conditions have increased the de- 
mand in India for tea chests made of 
plywood produced from domestic woods, 
particularly semul, says an Indian for- 
estry publication. 

Experiments to develop methods of 
improving the quality of semul plywood 
have been conducted by the Forest Re- 
search Institute, Dehra Dun. Tests 
made with plywood of different thick- 
nesses and combinations of veneers of 
varying thicknesses have shown that a 
strong box can be manufactured. 


ForREST RESTORATION, U.S.S5S. R. 


Forest areas in the Soviet Union that 
were burned or cut down during the war 
are being restored under a large-scale 
replanting program, says a Soviet in- 
formation bulletin. 

Thousands of hectares (1 hectare = 
2.471 acres) of forests are being planted 
in liberated regions in central Russia, 
particularly near large cities and along 
railways. About 10,000 hectares are eX- 
pected to be reforested in the Orel, Vo- 
ronezh, Tula, and other districts during 
1944. 

Tree nurseries have been established 
in the liberated regions. 


Pitwoop Stocks, U. K. 


Early resumption of the United King- 
dom pitwood trade with France seems 
unlikely, a British trade publication re- 
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in September. In any case, it 
aa on a controlled basis at first. 
Stocks of pitwood at collieries in south 


Wales are reported good. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada imported $28,035,000 worth of 
farm implements during the first 8 
months of 1944, says an official Dominion 
publication. This was more than double 
the $12,354,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943. 

The value of machinery, other than 
agricultural, imported amounted to $56,- 
301,000 during the first 8 months of 1944, 
as against $76,338,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 


SWITZERLAND'S MACHINE-TOOL INDUSTRY 


The Swiss machine-tool industry is 
building up its stocks for post-war ex- 
porting, the domestic market is reported 
to be saturated at present. 

Many manufacturers of machinery de- 
sire to secure a lead in South American 
countries and the Balkans in the post- 
war era. Orders from France, for post- 
war delivery, already have been received. 


Post-WaR NEED FOR AGRICULTURAL Ma- 
CHINERY, SWITZERLAND 


The post-war market for agricultural 
machinery in Switzerland appears to be 
good. It is expected that farm work 
will become increasingly mechanized 
when equipment is available again. 
Two important armament factories were 
reported in August to have been con- 
verted to the production of agricultural 
machinery. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of drugs and medicines into 
Canada during August 1944 were valued 
at $656,000, compared with $781,000 in 
August 1943, says the Canadian press. 
In the 8-month period ended August 
1944, imports of these products were 
valued at $4,954,000, compared with 
$4,940,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1943. 


NICARAGUAN EXPORTS 


Exports of ipecac from Nicaragua in 
August 1944 totaled 11,025 pounds. 
During the same month 3,879 pounds of 
balsam of Peru were shipped. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Penicillin is being produced on a lab- 
oratory scale at a plant near Stockholm, 
Sweden, says the foreign press. Plans 
for a full-scale plant are being made. It 
is reported also that new fungi which 
give increased yields of penicillin have 
been discovered by the company. 
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Metals and 
Minerals 


ARGENTINE METAL IMPORTS 


Imports of nonferrous metals and 
manufactures into Argentina in the first 
half of 1944 totaled 22,700 tons, com- 
pared with 34,700 tons imported in the 
January to June period of 1943, the for- 
eign press reports. 


ARGENTINE MINERAL EXPORTS 


Mineral exports from Argentina in 
1943 registered an increase of 46,000 tons 
(10,475,000 Argentine paper pesos) above 
exports in 1942, reports the foreign press. 


NEw CEMENT Factory, BRAZIL 


A new cement factory started in Sao 
Leopoldo, Brazil, in May 1944, is the.first 
cement factory in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. The foreign press re- 
ports that the productive capacity will 
be 130 tons daily. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF PRECIOUS METALS 


The value of imports of precious met- 
als into Canada in the 8 months ended 
August 1944 has been officially reported 
at $805,000, compared with $1,024,000 in 
the January to August 1943 period. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF NONFERROUS 
METALS 


Figures on production of nonferrous 
metals in Canada in the period January 
to June 1944, published by the League of 
Nations, include 130,100 metric tons 
of copper (smelter) , 69,100 metric tons of 
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lead (smelter), 121,200 metric tons of 
zinc (smelter, and 69,000 metric tons. 
of nickel ore. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Cement production in Canada in the 
first 6 months of 1944, reported by the 
League of Nations, totaled 441,000 metric 
tons. 


CEMENT PLANT CONSIDERED IN SIERRA 
REGION OF ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s only cement plant is located 
near Guayaquil. 

A second plant is under consideration 
in the sierra in the vicinity of Biblian, 
Canar Province, where there are depos- 
its of lime, clay, and coal. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION, Et SALVADOR 


Gold production in El Salvador in the 
first 9 months of 1944 decreased to 18,- 
535 troy ounces, valued at $637,969, from 
the 22,812 troy ounces, worth $793,083.. 
reported in the comparable period of 
1943. 

Silver production increased in volume 
to 192,626 troy ounces and decreased in 
value to $85,846 from the 156,591 ounces, 
worth $90,434, produced in the January- 
to-September period of 1943. 


DECREASED EXPORTS FROM SWEDEN 


Exports of metals and minerals from 
Sweden in the first 7 months of 1944 
dropped in value to 188,600,000 crowns 
from 306,300,000 crowns in the compara- 
ble period of 1943, accordirig to a foreign 
press report. The value for July 1944 
was 30,400,000 crowns, compared with 
49,700,000 crowns in July 1943. : 
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Mexican Sarapes: Product of a Household Art and Craft 


A sarape, actually a blanket with a center slit, is the Mexican Indian’s 
overcoat by day and his bed covering by night, a most practical] two-in-one 
garment, says a recent statement by a Mexican Government agency. ° 

Sarapes vary in texture, design, and coloring according to the regions where 
they are made. In Mexico City, one soon learns to tell an Indian’s origin 
from the weave of his sarape. 

Up from the emerald city of Oaxaca come the slow-spoken, dignified 
natives, wearing their regional sapares of quiet grays and blacks with a splash 
of red in the center. The brilliant, multi-colored sarapes decorated with 
idols are for tourists only, and, while they make charming rugs and wall 
hangings for summer homes, no self-respecting Indian (it is said) would ever 
think of wearing one. 

Patzcuaro and its environs produce a characteristic type of deep-red.and 
indigo-blue sarape woven in simple diamond patterns. 

At Santa Ana, near Tlaxcala, the “factories” are simple, private homes 
with sunny, bird-filled patios overflowing with laughter and looms. In 
thousands of little villages like Chiconcuac, near Texcoco, the shuttling of the 
loom sets up a pleasant, persistent melody that dominates the entire life of 
the community. Here the modern descendants of ancient craftsmen sit over 
their looms in the same postures, using the same techniques and designs as 
did their ancestors when Montezuma ruled the Aztecs. At Chiconcuac, 
favorite designs are bird motifs on soft-blue or natural-color grounds, 
brilliant Aztec flower designs, and geometric patterns. 

Certain villages are known as weavers’ villages, and family groups within 
them are dedicated to the craft, handing on distinctive techniques and designs 
to their descendants. A sarape weaver, therefore, is the result of the inbred, 
specialized training of generations. With the introduction of modern 
machinery there are, of course, numerous desertions from ranks. However, 
all over Mexico there are men who cannot die in peace until they know that 
their looms will continue to function after them, skilfully worked by their 
sons and by their children’s sons. All over Mexico, says the Mexican release, 
“the weavers are busy, steadily weaving the glories of the past and the dreams 
of the future into their sarapes, Mexico’s magic carpets of today.” 
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3 percent; nickel ore, 2 percent; and percent, but stocks were slightly larger ported for the comparable period of the pee 
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aes ; / Soviet Union, included 5 alabaster plants 916 
The manufacture of guava jellies and jams is an important industry in with an annual capacity of 181,000 tons, | 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Brazil, and other American countries. Brazil alone has 7 lime factories with 105,000 tons capac- 
more than 400 small factories producing guava jellies for the domestic market, ity, and 22 brick and tile factories, states 
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guava pulp for use in the United States in the manufacture of ice cream Two factories for the production of B 
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men fit and happy. Because guava is said to have a vitamin C content 
(scurvy-preventing) from 10 to 20 times that of certain other fruits used in 
making jams and jellies, the War Department is adding it to apples, oranges, 
apricots, peaches, grapes, and other fruits used in making spreads. 

As the vitamin C content of guava varies widely in accordance with the 
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in Latin America. 


variety of the fruit and its ripeness, scientific cultivation, says the Coordi- ins’ 
nator’s Office, might produce high-yielding strains with an even higher PRODUCTION IN Jamaica, B. W.L yea 
vitamin content than the wild fruit which is now largely used in Latin rea 
American countries. About 60,000 dozen shirts, valued at re 
Guavas, sometimes known as guayaba, flourish throughout tropical America £220,000, were manufactured in Jamaica cot 
and have been introduced successfully in India and South Africa. A fac- in 1942, reports a foreign periodical. ; 
tory was recently built in South Africa to dehydrate the fruit and convert The so-called cottage industries pro- cro 
it into a powder used in supplementing the diet of British soldiers. duced goods valued at £55,000, consist- , 
In this hemisphere, the fruit has been a favorite for centuries with the ing of 120,000 straw hats, 120,000 baskets, = 
natives of other American republics. Spread on bread or crackers, or served and 30,000 bags. 194 
as a dessert with cheese, it is a valued part of a well-planned meal anywhere . 
New ZEALAND’s EXPORTS Pai 











Wool, valued at £NZ4,269,320, was New oa 
Zealand’s largest single export commod- 
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ity during the second quarter of 1944. 
other exports of a textile nature in- 
cluded sheepskins with wool, £NZ65,429, 
and linen flax, £NZ58,815. 


EXPANSION OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA 


The three textile mills of Medellin, 
Colombia, continued capacity opera- 
tions, running three shifts daily, during 
the third quarter of this year. The 
enormous business done by the textile in- 
dustry during the war has resulted in 
steady progress and expansion. 


TEXTILE IMPORTS, NORWAY 


To pave the way for supplying textiles 
to Norway immediately after liberation, 
a Norwegian Purchasing Agency has 
been established in Manchester, Eng- 

d. 
nti regular trade channels can be 
resumed, this. agency will conduct all 
phases of the transactions. In Norway 
the goods will be handled by former im- 
porters, wholesalers, and distributors. 


DISPOSITION OF BLACK-OUT MATERIALS, 
U. K. 


Slackening of demand for black-out 
fabrics, since the relaxation of black-out 
restrictions in the United Kingdom on 
September 17, has created a serious prob- 
lem for British producers. Large quan- 
tities of these fabrics have already been 
completed, or are in the process of pro- 
duction, and much uncertainty prevails 
regarding the disposition of this ma- 
terial. 


Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINA’S COTTON EXporRTS 


During August Argentina exported 809 
metric tons of cotton to Chile, Bolivia, 
and Uruguay. This makes a total of 
5,497 tons for the first 8 months of 1944; 
2,003 tons having been shipped to Cuba, 
1,787 to Chile, 1,014 to Uruguay, 612 to 
Bolivia, and 81 to Colombia. In cor- 
responding months of 1943, 3,865 tons 
were exported, but in that year Vene- 
zuela was the principal buyer, having 
taken 2,790 tons. Cuba came next with 
916, Bolivia took 102, and Chile 57 tons. 


BRAZILIAN COTTON PRODUCTION AND 
EXPorTS 


Brazil exported 5,972 metric tons of 
cotton to Colombia and Sweden in 
July 1944. Exports of cotton linters 
amounted to 1,141 tons. 

The cotton loan rate has been in- 
creased from 66 cruzeiros to 90 cruzeiros 
per arroba (33 pounds), based on type 5 
cotton. This is applicable to the 1944-45 
crop as well as to unused portions of the 
1943-44 crop, and applies to all of Brazil 
instead of only to Sao Paulo as in former 
years. Cotton growers must plant ce- 
reals (rice, beans, and corn) equivalent 
to 20 percent of the area planted to 
cotton. 

Because of unfavorable weather, the 
crop in northern Brazil has been de- 
layed from 30 to 60 days, and probably 
will be somewhat smaller than that of 
1943-44. Planting in the State of Sao 
Paulo has been delayed because of 
drought, but this probably will not result 
in a reduced area. In fact, the higher 
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loan rate is expected to expand the cot- 
ton area, even though at least 20 per- 
cent must be planted to cereals. 

The 1943-44 cotton crop of 420,000 
metric tons in Sao Paulo, Brazil, is the 
largest on record. Quality is said to be 
excellent, about 294,000 tons having been 
classified as United States middling or 
better up to the middle of September. 

During the year ended July 31, 1944, 
consumption in Sao Paulo was estimated 
at 264,552,000 pounds—another ‘record 
figure. 

During the calendar year 1943, exports 
of cotton textiles were reported to be 
valued at 1,292,000 cruzeiros—10 times 
as large as any other manufactured 
product, and second only to coffee ex- 
ports. Other Latin-American countries 
and South Africa were the principal 
buyers. ; 

Labor supply on the plantations is ex- 
pected to be somewhat scarce in the 
coming year. Many workers are migrat- 
ing to the larger cities where they find 
industrial employment, some have trans- 
ferred to other agricultural enterprises, 
and others have opened new land for 
themselves in the western part of the 
State. 


EGypt’s COTTON EXPORTS 


During the 12-month period ended 
August 31, 1944, Egypt exported 495,647 
bales of cotton, compared with 277,657 
bales in the preceding year. Largest 
purchasers were the United Kingdom, 
270,332 bales; India, 168,815 bales; and 
the United States, 46,612 bales, says a 
foreign trade publication. 

Giza 7 headed the list of exports, ac- 
counting for 132,723 bales; Ashmouni 
ranked second with 117,997 bales; Kar- 
nak third, 91,066 bales; and Zagora 
fourth, 80,526 bales. 


COTTON SITUATION IN CANADA 


During August Canada imported 14,- 
938,091 pounds of raw cotton, making a 
total of 110,800,000 pounds for the first 
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8 months of 1944, or approximately 25,- 
000,000 pounds above corresponding 
quantities in 1943. 

Imports of cotton linters in the Jan- 
uary through August period amounted to 
6,400,000 pounds, compared with 5,200,- 
000 pounds in the corresponding months 
of 1943, reports a Canadian publication. 

Stocks of cotton as of July 31, 1944, 
aggregated 133,637 bales, somewhat 
higher than on the corresponding date 
of the preceding year, when 125,357 bales 
were in stock. 

On July 31 of this year 1,199,877 spin- 
dles were in place, compared with 1,184,- 
569 a year ago. 


HalItT1’s COTTON INDUSTRY 


Haiti exported 44,904 kilograms of raw 
cotton during August, and in the same 
month imported 3,748 kilograms of cot- 
ton yarn and 245,419 kilograms of 
fabrics. 


COTTON SITUATION IN INDIA 


The cotton spot market in India was 
dull in August. Domestic mills confined 
their purchases to immediate needs, and 
export demand was poor. 

From September 1, 1943, to August 19, 
1944, 1,029,384 bales (of 400 pounds) of 
raw cotton were exported from India, as 
compared with 894;180 bales shipped 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Cotton arrivals at prin- 
cipal Indian ports aggregated 2,855,038 
bales from September 1, 1943, to August 
21, 1944. In the corresponding period 
of the preceding year 2,934,202 bales 
arrived. Approximately 3,417,535 bales 
of Indian cotton were consumed from 
September 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944. In 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year 3,539,947 bales were consumed. 

Fine- and medium-count yarns be- 
came scarcer in August, and toward the 
end of the month merchants found diffi- 
culty even in obtaining coarser yarns. 
To encourage production of higher count 
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yarns, ceiling prices on those types were 
raised. 

During July, Australia, South Africa, 
and the Middle East were in the market 
for Indian textiles, and by August the 


demand exceeded supply. Stocks in 
South Indian markets were reported to 
have been entirely depleted by the end 
of the month. To augment supplies of 
fine-count fabrics, it was reported that 
all cotton mills were directed not to sell 
yarns above 80 counts for civilian con- 
sumption. Since mills would have to 
weave all the fine yarns they spin, pro- 
duction of mill-made cloth of higher 
counts was expected to increase early 
raised. 


CoTTON-MILL ACTIVITY IN IRAN 


Iranian cotton mills are estimated to 
have 180,000 spindles, about one-fourth 
of these being in two Government- 
owned mills, which are operating at 
about 20 percent of capacity. It is be- 
lieved that private mills are functioning 
at nearly 80 percent capacity. 


COTTON-SPINNING MILLS TO BE 
REOPENED, U. K. 


A committee has been appointed in the 
United Kingdom to plan for reopening 
some of the closed cotton-spinning mills, 
reports a British trade publication. It 
is believed that 40,000 employees will be 
needed to resume operations. 

About 180 mills, with nearly 15,000,000 
spindles, were closed in 1941 under the 
scheme to conserve manpower by con- 
centrating production in selected mills. 


Urucuay’s COTTON-SPINNING MILLS 
ACTIVE 


Although cotton-spinning mills in 
Uruguay operated at capacity during the 
first 6 months of this year, their output 
was far below the quantities needed by 
textile mills. Additional supplies were 
not received from the United States, as 
in former years, and shipments from 
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Argentina and Brazil were much cur- 
tailed. 

Because of scarcity of mercerized 
yarns, hosiery manufacturers worked 
only one shift daily. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Encouraged by excellent prices re- 
ceived for cocoons, the silk industry in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, expanded 
steadily, and reached an output of 2,200 
metric tons of cocoons and 200 tons of 
silk fiber in 1943. In the preceding year 
1,500 tons of cocoons and 142 tons of fiber 
were produced. Even that is more than 
double the 1941 output of 722 tons of 
cocoons and 50 tons of fiber. 

The largest production is in the Alta 
Paulista zone in the western part of the 
State, where five to seven crops of co- 
coons are raised yearly. It appears that 
at least 95 percent is handled by Jap- 
anese according to methods in use in 
Japan. Most farmers raise silkworms 
in conjunction with other crops, usually 
having about 2 or 3 acres of mulberry 
trees and sufficient shed space to take 
care of the worms. 

Cocoons usually are sold green and 
then dried either at a nearby filature or 
by an agent with heating equipment. 
Most filatures are modeled after the 
Italian, but because of a metal short- 
age, some old-type Japanese wooden 
filatures have been built. More than 
2,000 basins are reportedly in operation 
in the State. Most of Sao Paulo’s silk 
is consumed within the country or ex- 
ported to Argentina. Small quantities 
of Brazilian silk fabrics have been sold 
in the United States. 


Raw-SILK PRODUCTION, BULGARIA 


About 350 or 400 tons of raw silk are 
produced in Bulgaria annually, says a 
foreign publication. It is reported that 
about one-fourth of this quantity went 
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to Germany in the form of parachut 
and in the raw state. = 


SERICULTURE IN SPAIN 


Sericulture has increased in Spain 
and is particularly widespread in the 
Province of Murcia. About 500 metric 
tons of cocoons probably will be pro. 
duced in 1944, as compared with 407 in 
1943, says a foreign publication. 

About 14,000 pounds of silkworm gut js 
expected for the fish industry. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


IMPORTS OF RaYON PIECE Goons, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of rayon piece goods into 
British Guiana were higher in April than 
in any previous month this year. Ship- 
ments amounting to 178,000 square yards 
were received in April, 15,000 in March 
107,000 in February, and 67,000 in Janu- 
ary, says a British publication. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON Yarn 
AND FIBER 


Imports of rayon yarn into Canada in 
the first 8 months of 1944 amounted to 
4,365,360 pounds, compared with 3,191,. 
224 pounds received in the corresponding 
period of 1943, says a foreign trade pub- 
lication. Acetate single yarns, totaling 
2,440,161 pounds, and viscose and other 
yarns, single, 1,681,007 pounds, were 
responsible for the increase. 

Shipments of strong rayon yarn for 
tire cord received in August aggregated 
164,446 pounds, valued at $78,489, mak- 
ing an 8-month total of 1,451,991 
pounds, valued at $693,053. 

Imports of rayon staple fiber, in the 
January to August period, dropped to 
3,866,861 pounds, from the correspond- 
ing total of 3,952,917 pounds in 1943. 

As of July 31 of this year, 42,038 spin- 
dles in cotton mills were used on rayon 
staple fiber. 


IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN AND RAYON 
Piece Goons, INDIA 


During February, India imported sup- 
plies of rayon yarn valued at 158,000 
rupees, compared with imports amourt- 
ing to 162,000 rupees in January, says a 
British trade periodical. Imports of 
rayon piece goods were valued at 4,000 
rupees in February, compared with 
January imports valued at 15,000 rupees. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE SALES AND DELIVERIES 


Exporters in Argentina are concerned 
about the large quantities of wool which 
have been sold to buyers in the United 
States but which they are unable to for- 
ward because of limited shipping space. 
In August 8,904 bales were exported, 
compared with 28,290 bales in the pre- 
ceding month, and 15,264 in August 1943. 
Total shipments during the wool year 
which began on October 1, 1943, 
amounted to 219,641 bales, and compare 
favorably with the 163,637 bales ex- 
ported in the corresponding 11-month 
period of the preceding year. Converted 
to a grease basis, these totals would 
amount to 118,579 and 84,154 metric tons, 
respectively. 
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As of August 31, commercial wool 
stocks were equivalent to 161,129 metric 
tons on a grease-wool basis. This in- 
cludes wool sold to importers in Euro- 

n countries which cannot accept de- 
livery at this time. 


Woo. CONSUMPTION IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s woolen industry con- 
sumed 23,193 tons of wool in 1943, com- 
pared with 20,118 tons the preceding 
year, says @ South American trade pub- 


lication. 
Yep LOWERED IN AUSTRALIA 


Sheep losses in the southern States of 
Australia have been severe, because that 
section of the country has experienced 
the worst drought in 30 years. Some 
flocks have suffered losses as high as 50 
and even 70 percent, says a British pub- 
lication. Consequently, the wool yield 
will be much lower than was anticipated. 
This will not tend to raise prices, as in 
normal times, because of the arrange- 
ment with the British Government for 
the purchase of Australian wool. Accu- 
mulation of unsold wool at the end of the 
season will be smaller, and less wool will 
need to be purchased by the British Gov- 
ernment for addition to the already large 
surpluses. Individual growers, however, 
will be faced with heavy financial losses 
and shrunken incomes. 


Woo. PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Since the recent development of wool- 
textile mills, interest in wool production 
has increased in the Department of 
Antioquia, Colombia. It is reported that 
a new company is being organized for 
production of wool. Experiments are 
being conducted as to the possibility of 
raising purebred sheep in that Depart- 
ment. 


Exports OF WOOLEN Goons, U. K. 


In the second quarter of 1944 exporters 
in the United Kingdom shipped 753,000 
square yards of flannels and delaines, 
valued at £150,712, says a British trade 
periodical. In the preceding quarter ex- 
ports of these items amounted to only 
295,000 square yards, with a value of 
£54,822. 


WOOL PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE 
(SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Scotland’s 1944 wool clip is unofficially 
estimated at between 10,000,000 and 
12,000,000 pounds. It is thought that 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 pounds 
have already been absorbed. No export 
allocations were made during September. 

Tweed mills in the south of Scotland 
continued busy throughout September, 
concentrating on government orders and 
utility cloth. Supplies in the hosiery 
section were insufficient to meet the 
demand. 


Urucuay’s Woo. INDUSTRY 


Abundant raw materials and labor 
aided the development of a highly satis- 
factory wool industry in Uruguay. Mills 
operated at capacity during the first 
6 months of this year, but were unable 
to fill the combined demands of the do- 
mestic and export markets. Production 
in most lines has been sold through 1945. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


YIELDS FROM NONCULTIVATED FIBER 
PLANTS, BRAZIL 


Noncultivated fiber plants exploited 
in Brazil in 1942 reached a total produc- 
tion of 270,281 tons and were valued at 
735,952,000 cruzeiros. Included are 16,- 
018 metric tons of caroa fiber, valued 
at 24,447,000 cruzeiros; 3,325 tons of 
guaxima fiber, 6,651,000 cruzeiros; and 
5,514 tons of piassava fiber, 12,150,000 
cruzeiros. 


FIBER YIELDS, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


In addition to cotton, several types of 
fiber are grown in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

The newly cleared forest lands of the 
western part of the State are well adapt- 
ed to ramie cultivation. It is officially 
estimated that about 12,000 acres of 
ramie were growing in 1943-44. Only a 
part of this acreage was harvested—suf- 
ficient to produce approximately 800 tons 
of fiber, all absorbed by domestic textile 
mills. The industry is still handicapped 
by lack of a good processing machine. 

In the Paraiba Valley about 3,600 acres 
of Papoula de Sao Francisco were grown 
in 1942-43 and yielded some 1,200 tons 
of fiber. The entire output was con- 
sumed in the State, primarily in the pro- 
duction of burlap bags. 

Small amounts of gravata fiber and 235 
tons of sisal were produced in 1942-43. 
These fibers are used in the manufacture 
of cord, rope, and shoe soles. 


JUTE-INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


Important work is being done, by the 
Indian Central Jute Committee, in con- 
junction with universities and mills, ac- 
cording to a recent report in a United 
Kingdom publication. Particular em- 
phasis is being placed on expanded mar- 
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kets and making jute adaptable to new 
uses. Synthetic resins are being investi- 
gated in an attempt to increase strength 
through forming an artificial cementing 
material to hold the short ultimate fibers 
together. 

Bleaching methods are being tested 
extensively in an effort to reduce the loss 
of strength occasioned by many bleach- 
ing agents now in use. A blue-dyed and 
polished jute twine is being tried out, and 
samples have been sent to South Africa 
for actual testing. This twine would 
displace Italian hemp jn wool packs. 

Scarcity of steel hoops for cotton bales 
has led to experiments with jute rope. 
Efforts are being made to reduce the 
stretch of jute rope. 

Another outlet for jute may be in 
knitted goods, such as scarves, jerseys, 
and blankets, if the harsh feel of the 
fabric can be eliminated by treatment. 
Ply yarns, twines, and ropes would find 
ready markets in shops or bazars if they 
could be made attractive through proper 
dyeing and/or bleaching. It has been 
suggested that luster could be obtained 
through the use of rayon. 

It has been found that a satisfactory 
thread for hand-stitching soles can be 
produced by wet spinning and damp 
twisting Egyptian flax on jute machinery. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


During August, Canada imported jute 
fabrics valued at $1,071,000, which 
brought the total for the first 8 months 
of 1944 to $8,381,000, says a Dominion 
publication. In August of last-year these 
imports were valued at $85,000, making 
an 8-month total of $4,968,000. 

Flax and hemp fabrics imported into 
the Dominion in August had a value of 
$68,000, and brought the total since the 
beginning of the year to $880,000. The 
reported value in August 1943 was $261,- 
000, and for the first 8 months, $1,572,000. 
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$ 2,641 ,313,000 
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FLax CULTIVATION, NORTHERN IRELAND 


Farmers in Northern Ireland planted 
more than 124,000 acres of flax this year, 
says a foreign trade periodical. The 1943 
area was reported at slightly more than 
93,000 acres. 


JUTE-MILL OPERATIONS (SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Jute mills in Scotland operated under 
difficulties during September, because of 
labor shortages. 

Demand for hessian cloth was steady, 
but supplies were available for delivery 
far in advance. 


Wearing Apparel 
MANUFACTURE FOR CIVILIAN NEEDS, CANADA 


Two clothing factories in the Province 
of Alberta, Canada, which formerly con- 
centrated on the manufacture of sup- 
plies for the armed forces, recently have 
resumed exclusive production of work- 
men’s clothing for civilians. Even 
though the factories are working full 
time, the demand far exceeds the output. 


CLOTHING MANUFACTURE, URUGUAY 


Manufacture of ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing in Uruguay is still on a very small 
scale, but a slight upward tendency 
seems to have developed recently. 

The hat industry attempted to develop 
a satisfactory export market, but re- 
portedly was unsuccessful. During the 
first 6 months of this year domestic sales 
were meager, attributed to the prevail- 
ing custom of going hatless except in 
severe weather. Only a mild seasonal 
improvement was noted during the cold 
weather. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s 1944 tobacco crop was, on 
the whole, much better than those of the 
two preceding years, total production 
being estimated at 534 metric tons, com- 
pared with 460 tons and 439 tons in 1943 
and 1942, respectively. Quality, too, was 
considerably improved. Although Uru- 
guayan leaf is light and lacking in aroma, 
as well as being somewhat bitter, it is 
said that good results can be obtained by 
mixing it with stronger imported types 
or types with more outstanding char- 
acteristics. 

Domestic consumption of tobacco 
products has been fairly constant dur- 
ing the last 4 years, ranging from about 
2,670,000 kilograms in 1941 to a pro- 
jected figure (based on the rate of con- 
sumption for the first 6 months of 1944) 
of approximately 2,786,320 kilograms in 
1944. Consumption is affected to some 
extent by such external factors as the 
amount of summer tourist trade from 
Argentina. Surveys made by a promi- 
nent tobacco manufacturing company 
show that consumption of tobacco also 
tends to vary directly with the length 
of the day—the longer the day the 
greater the amount consumed. 

Tobacco manufacturing from domestic 
leaf is limited to a few products, such 
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The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Gtntema® 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 Bourdes to g 











dollar. 
ee aia iad i 
Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- | 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange August mate | 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- 1944 Rate | equiva- 
nual) nual) (|(monthly)| ***" lent in Date 
8 
currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso..| Official A 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Sept. 16, 1944 
Official B 4.23 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 Do, 
eS 4. 94 4. 94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
- OS REE Te 4. 06 4.0450) 4.035 . 2478 | Do, 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano...| Controlled 46. 46 42. 91 42.42 | 42.42 -0236 | Oct. 17,1944 
Curb 49. 66 45. 42 50.00 | 53. 50 . 0187 De 
Brazil_....| Cruzeiro '...) Official 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50 . 0606 | Sept. 11,1944 
Free market - 19. 64 19. 63 19. 565 | 19.50 .0513 | Do, 
Special free market 20. 52 20. 43 20.30 | 20.00 - 0500 Do. 
Chile__....| Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Oct. 7, 1944 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 31.75 32. 37 31.69 | 31.70 0315 Do, 
“as * e 31.13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia -|.....do Commercial bank - -- 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 5727 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1.76 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb spied ‘ 1.77 1.76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
CostaRica.| Colon. -- Uncontrolled 5.71 5. 65 5.6776, 5.67 - 1764 | Aug. 30,1944 
Controlled 5. 62 ». 62 5. 62 5.62 | .1779 Do. 
Cuba ...| Peso Free ROS 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Sept. 23, 1044 
Ecuador...| Sucre Central Bank (official 14. 39 14. 10 14. 10 14.10 0709 | Sept. 26, 1944 
Honduras -| Lempira Official ._-- 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 1902 | Sept. 5, 1944 
Mexico....| Peso Free 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.585 . 2062 | Sept 15,1044 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Oct. 7,1944 
Curb CF 5 5.16 5.76 5. 85 1709 Do, 
Paraguay..| Paper peso._| Official 333.00 | 3333.00 ; 
Guarani 4 ..do oie 3. 10 3. 10 3. 09 3236 Do. 
SSS Fl Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 Do. 
Salvador Colon ._.do 2. 50 2. 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | Sept. 5, 1944 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 9 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | Oct. 7, 1944 
Free__. 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 0. 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Sept. 5, 1944 
Free 3. 45 3. 35 3.3 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
2 Disvonibilidades proprias (private funds). 
3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





70,000,000,000 pounds. Compared with 
the 16,000,000,000 pounds prcduced in 
continental United States and the lead- 
ing areas supplying sugar to the United 
States—Cuba, Philippine Islands, Ha- 
waii, etc—production in the mandated 
islands is insignificant, and could hardly 
be profitably expanded. 


as snuff (in negligible quantities), pipe 
tobacco (about 7,000 kilograms annu- 
ally), “cuerda” or rope tobacco (1,200 
kilograms), and “hebra” or threaded to- 
bacco for “roll-your-own” cigarettes 
(2,400,000 kilograms). All ready-made 
cigarettes are manufactured from im- 
ported tobacco. Chewing tobacco, nico- 
tine, tobacco extract, and “Picadura” or 
granulated tobacco are not manufac- 
tured in Uruguay. 


CoPRA PRODUCTION 


The copra industry, on the other hand, 
is important to the indigenous economy 
because it is the chief source of income 
of a large part of the native population. 
Copra production in the mandates, how- 
ever, is not large, amounting to only 
about 17,000 tons per annum, against an 
annual output of 750,000 tons in the 
Philippine Islands—normally the princi- 
pal source of supply for the United 
States. Collecting and transporting this 
small output would be difficult and ex- 
pensive because of the great distances 
between islands. The largest produc- 
tion is on the islands in the Marshall 
and East Caroline groups, but the 17,000 
tons annual output is the product of all 
the islands in Japanese-mandated terri- 
tory, which covers an ocean area extend- 
ing some 1,300 miles north and south and 
2,700 miles east and west. 





Bureau Corresponds 


With a Pacific- 
Front Fighter 


(Continued from p. 10) 


sold at a profit. In the case of the man- 
dates, there is the additional handicap of 
high transportation costs because of the 
great distance and comparatively small 
quantities of sugar available for ship- 
ping. Although Japan greatly expanded 
output, production in the peak crop year, 
1937-38, amounted to only 164,000,000 
pounds, against world production of 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 





Date of 


- k Class No. and product | publica- 
Trade-mar co 
1944 
Tetrogen.....| 3—Pharmaceutical specialties.| Oct. 16 
Glicarsan - - - do... indiiaswecaiie | Do. 
Eaes....-- {fee t etna, Do. 
Ciagen. ---do | Do. 
Orvil TS SES = Do. 
Endoloc..----|-----d0----- Do. 
Manadrin.--- do ; Do. 
Blutargil.....;| 3—A pharmaceutical prepara- | Oct. 14 
tion. | 
Picture of an | 12 Metal goods not included | Oct. 17 
Owl. in other classes. 
Cembra.. 6—Machinery and tools of all Do. 
kinds, and parts of machin- 
ery, except agricultural and | 
horticultural machinery and | 
their parts, included in class 
Ecta....-----| 5, 6, 8, 12, 20, and 49 ..| Do. 
Monroe. . 4l1—Substances used as food Do. 
or as ingredients in food. 
Solventerol 3—Chemical products  pre- Do. 
pared for use in medicine 
and pharmacy. | 
Oleoliva...- 41—Substances used as food | Do. 
or as ingredients in food. } 
46—Candles, matches, com- 
mon soap and detergents; 
starch, blue, and other prep- 
arations for laundry pur- 
poses. | 
55-—-A floor and furniture | 
cleaning and polishing prep- 
aration 





Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Product publi- 
cation 
1944 
Microfilms Toys Oct. 6 
Trouville Perfumery and toilet Do. 
Commander Hardware and bazar goods Do. 
Shaller Categories 11 and 24 Do. 
Gastro-Nobel Drugstore and chemical | Oct. 10 
product. 
Keliclor Ditto, and perfumery and | Oct. 9 
toilet. 
Primicia. . Textiles, drygoods, ready- | Oct. 7 


to-wears. 
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Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
October 16, 1944. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from the date of 
publication: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 


Flex-Glass______-- 22—Sheet glass for con- 
struction. 

Toast-Master_-___-_-. 39—Metal recipients, etc. 

C-Cinchovit_____-- 75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 

Caredrine. iu... .. Do. 

Strocardine_-____-_-- Do. 

G1 Maltex S. A_-_--. Do. 

Gein cawcan Do. 

Tesoro. . cL: Do. a 

Synergovit______-- Do. 

Sanapior.......... Do. 

ee Do. 

re Do. 

Mensol-Laboratorio Do. 

Porcelan. 

Wp soos Do. 

Sali-Sod Urba__---. Do. 

CO a Do. 

Can oe eine Do. 

Tanak-_-_-_-_- PERS. Do. 

TEs ve daecune Do. 

EET. EE ae Do. 

Syn netad............- Do. 

Fe biitnt treinitisieny Do. 

Lunal-Silbe__-----. Do. 

Aieaiie. Do. 

TA cd bwediinwes Do. 

Solunal-Silbe_-_-__.- Do. 

CG oi. ainleitdkiie Do. 

i | Ee Do. 

Optotal__--_--- cbiateliee Do. 

Bellalumil___--.--. Do. 

Carotamiel Munier_ Do. , 

IE ik tre idin eain Do. 

| | Ser Do. 

Kardiuren Morely- Do. 

Geibss sectiinctacoun Do. 

Om-Coli-Om_--_--- Do. 

1 AG A Sea ee Do. 

GE. nou cinddow Do. 

Kemithal Icp-_-_---.- Do. 

py SER bees Do. 

pi ee Do. 

ps ER sie 9 es Do. 

co. a ee eee Do. 

yi a Do. 

Ss oo wierdtisets dean Do. 





Tin and copper production in 1943 in 
Yunnan Province, Free China, remained 
at approximately the same levels as in 
1942, with prospect of drastically reduced 
schedules in 1944. 





The system used by the Japanese for 
collecting and transporting copra was 
as follows: a subsidized trading com- 
pany, Nanyo Boeki Kaisha (capitalized 
at 2,000,000 yen) operated boats between 
the principal islands and island groups. 
Calls were made at numerous trading 
centers established throughout the ter- 
ritory, to which natives brought copra 
and other products. Usually the trading 
centers were run by a Japanese merchant 
and his family who kept a supply of cheap 
Japanese goods, such as ironwares, 
tinned meats, and sundries. Boats used 
on the inter-island trips ranged from 
sailing boats of around 200 tons, equipped 
with auxiliary engines, to steamers of 


more than 500 tons. They carried the 
products to the larger ports, such as 
Jaluit in the Marshalls and Saipan in 
the Marianas, where they were trans- 
ferred to ocean steamers for shipment to 
Japan. Manifestly this type of mer- 
chandise collecting would hardly be 
economically feasible for a country in 
the position of the United States. 


ALCOHOL AND BAUXITE 


You inquire as to the disposition of al- 
coholic products manufactured in the 
mandates, and about bauxite mines. 
Industrial alcohol, produced as a by- 
product of the sugar industry, was nor- 
mally for the account of Japan.~ In 1938 
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exports to Japan were valued at 766,000 
yen out of a total production of 830,000 
yen. The alcoholic liquors were mostly 
for local consumption, exports to Ja- 
pan—the only external market—totaling 
110,858 yen, against a production value 
of 520,000 yen in 1937. 

The Japanese reported in recent years 
that they were exploiting bauxite deposits 
said to exist on islands in the Palau 
Cluster and on Ponape in the East Car- 
olines, but there is no authentic informa- 
tion as to extent of reserves or production 
of this mineral. . 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING TRADING 
CoMPANY 


Respecting your request for my opin- 
ion as to the prospects for success in the 
establishing 6f a trading company in 
the islands, I feel unable to offer you 
any encouragement unless you have ac- 
cess to substantial resources and per- 
sonnel experienced in this sort of trade. 
Projects of this kind undertaken in Pa- 
cific islands in the past by young Amer- 
icans have not been able to compete suc- 
cessfully with trading carried on by 
Chinese and Japanese merchants who 
are familiar with Oriental requirements 
and customs and can provide goods 
more suited to the purchasing power 
and tastes of the inhabitants. Even the 
lowest-priced goods available from. the 
United States are too expensive in most 
cases. 

The transportation problem would no 
doubt be most difficult for a small trad- 
ing company because of the expense 
involved in operating boats between 
widely scattered islands in obtaining an 
adequate supply of motor fuel, and in 
financing costs of storage space for ex- 
port cargo while awaiting ocean steam- 
ers. It is a question also whether suf- 
ficient cargo could be taken on to make 
inter-island trips profitable. 

I have written you at this great length 
because there is no literature on the 
islands available for general distribution 
that would cover the details in which you 
are interested. 

Thank you for the sample of Japanese 
invasion money enclosed with your let- 
ter, which I find of much interest. 

Very truly yours, 





Chief, Far Eastern Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 





Colombia Now Making 
Threshers 


The first grain-threshing machines to 
be manufactured in Colombia were com- 
pleted in August, according to the Colom- 
bian press, and raw materials used in 
their production were, reportedly, of 
domestic origin. Since the threshing 
machines have been well received 
throughout Colombia, the company 
manufacturing them is planning produc- 
tion on a mass scale. 

One feature of the Colombian thresher 
is the sifter, composed of 30,000 holes of 
3 and 4 and 5 millimeters, which permit 
various types of threshing. 
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FEA Cites Record of Export-Control Relaxations 
During 1944 


Foreign Economic Administration con- 
trols over exports have been relaxed 
during 1944 to the fullest extent com- 
patible with this country’s war objec- 
tives, Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic 
Administrator, announced several days 
ago. 

A summary of 1944 FEA export-control 
relaxations shows that a great many 
commodities have been placed on gen- 
eral license so that, in effect, they may 
be exported without obtaining specific 
licenses from FEA. Commodities placed 
under general license are limited by and 
large (1) to those in relatively easy sup- 
ply and (2) to those destined for Allied 
and friendly countries. 

FEA has, during 1944, progressively re- 
moved commodities from the decentral- 
ization procedure governing exports to 
the other American republics. Decen- 
tralization was instituted originally be- 
cause the shortage of shipping to carry 
our exports to Latin America was so 
stringent and commodities were in such 
short supply that it was thought only 
fair to secure recommendations from 
countries of importation as to which of 
many essential supplies they needed most 
urgently. Decentralization enabled the 
United States to put available supplies 
and shipping to the most essential uses. 
This was done through a system of re- 
quiring import recommendations from 
the countries concerned for most. com- 
modities before export licenses would be 
issued. This requirement has now been 
abolished except for a relatively few 
categories. 

On October 1, the program license pro- 
cedure was discontinued for exports to 
the British Empire (except Canada), the 
Soviet Union, the Middle East, and the 
French, Belgian, and Dutch possessions 
of most supplies not on general license to 
those areas. Itis no longer necessary for 
exporters to file release certificate ap- 
plications with foreign purchasing mis- 
sions for exports to those areas. Instead, 
exporters apply for export licenses to 
FEA on the standard application form, 
and it is only necessary for them to 
obtain the regular individual export 
licenses from FEA. Of course, this 
leaves unaffected whatever import per- 
mit requirements have been imposed by 
the countries of importation, Mr..Crow- 
ley said. 

Although the general tendency during 
the year has been to ease controls, there 
will be instances where war develop- 
ments require maintenance of controls, 
in order to assure a flow of commodities 
in short supply urgently needed in over- 
sea areas, Mr. Crowley said. Wartime 
trade controls for liberated areas are 
necessary to facilitate trade with those 
areas, thereby helping in stabilization of 
their economies and in forming a firm 
basis for resumption of norma] trade 
after the war, he added. 

Among 1944 relaxations listed by FEA 
are the following: 

January 1: Quotas for various export- 
ers set up for canned fruits and vege- 
tables, thereby assuring them a share of 


the available supply. Formerly applica- 
tions for export licenses for these com- 
modities far exceeded any possible 
allocation. This quota plan has been 
extended to a number of other commodi- 
ties in short supply. (Current Export 
Bulletin 138.) 

January 3: Decentralization plan for 
Mexico modified. This was the first of 
a series of modifications in the decen- 
tralization procedure. (Current Export 
Bulletin 139.) 

January 27: WPB extends preference 
rating authority to FEA in Directive 27. 
The delegation of this authority has 
aided considerably in the processing of 
export license applications, as it allows 
FEA to assign ratings on applications of 
limited value. The initial limitation was 
$500, but this has since been increased 
to $2,500. This permits FEA to rate the 
bulk of the applications submitted. It 
also does away with the submission of 
requirements and the need of allocations 
on a great number of commodities. (Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin 146.) 

January 31: Announcement that com- 
mercial trade channels would be utilized 
for exporting small and hand tools from 
this country to South Africa for non- 
military use. (OWI 2906.) 

February 4: Increased quantities of 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, and other health 
supplies to move to Middle East through 
normal commercial channels during 1944 
as a result of modifications in foreign- 
trade operations. (OWI 2916.) 

March 14: To take care of special prob- 
lems connected with the Mexican border 
zone, FEA established a general export 
license which accords special export 
privileges to persons having residence 
or occupation within the Mexican border 
zone by permitting them to export 
emergency repair parts without the ne- 
cessity of obtaining export licenses. 
(Current Export Bulletin 151.) 

March 16: Import recommendations 
from countries of destination no longer 
required in submitting applications for 
licenses to export certain vehicles, office 
and radio equipment, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and repair parts for industrial 
equipment from the United States to 
American republics. ‘(Current Export 
Bulletin 152.) 

March 21: FEA develops a new pro- 
cedure known as the “Blanket License,” 
which authorizes the exportation of cer- 
tain commodities by an individual ex- 


porter to two or more consignees situated | 


in a designated Latin-American country. 
The effect of this new procedure was to 
allow a good deal of flexibility in the 
distribution of commodities in limited 
supply and to place a greater share of the 
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responsibility for the distribution jn the 
hands of the individual exporter. 
procedure has been made available for 
a large number of commodities. (Cyr. 
rent Export Bulletin 153, 158, 164.) 

March 23: FEA announces plans for 
the increased use of commercial chan. 
nels for shipment of iron and 
products to Middle East. (OWI 3024.) 

April 3: A further roll-back of the 
decentralization plan to include Brazij 
Colombia, and Venezuela, FEA notifies 
exporters that all commodities, except g 
relatively few tight-supply items have 
been removed from the decentralization 
procedure that required exporters to sub. 
mit Preference Request Recommenda. 
tions with applications for licenses to 
export to Brazil. In addition, applica. 
bility of Import Recommendations re. 
quirement reduced in Colombia and 
Venezuela. (Current Export Bulletin 
155.) 

April 8: Decentralization procedure for 
Cuba rolled back to fewer commodity 
groups. (Current Export Bulletin 156.) 

April 27: Changes in general license. 
This announcement, placed approxi- 
mately an additional 40 commodities on 
general license to most destinations, 
Since this announcement, a great num- 
ber of items have been added to the gen- 
eral license list, and this process is con- 
tinuing as the supply situation eases, 
(Current Export Bulletins 160, 162, 174.) 

May 11: Commercial exports through 
private trade channels now authorized 
for most shipments from the United 
States to Martinique, Guadeloupe, and 
the smaller adjacent islands of the 
French West Indies. (Current Export 
Bulletin 162.) 

May 22: A new combined form, the 
FEA-419, developed in conjunction with 
the War Production Board in line with 
FEA’s policy of simplifying procedures 
and reducing the number of forms neces- 
sary in the procurement and exportation 
of commodities. The use of the new form 
dispenses with the necessity for submis- 
sion of the WPB—541 with export license 
applications. Consolidation in a single 
form also reduces the total number of 
questions formerly answered on form 
FEA-119 as well as form WPB-541. 
(Current Export Bulletin 166.) 

June 15: FEA notifies exporters that 
effective July 1 all commodities except a 
relatively few have been removed from 
the decentralization procedure. (Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin 172.) 

July 18: A general license established 
that enables exporters to make ship- 
ments of samples to areas in which ordi- 
nary commercial trade is presently either 
prohibited or restricted by regulations. 
(Current Export Bulletin 179.) 

July 24: General license for shipments 
of limited value expanded by increasing 
dollar limitation. This was again ex- 
panded on September 27. (Current Ex- 
port Bulletins 181 and 193.) 

August 9: General license established 
covering small orders of controlled ma- 
terials. The purpose of this general li- 
cense is to permit exporters to take care 
of legitimate small orders for mainte- 
nance and repair supplies without the 
necessity for individual allocations. Ex- 
porters are asked to comply with limita- 
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tions of WPB Directive 53 to Controlled 
Materials Plan Regulation 1. (Current 
Export Bulletin 184. ) 

August 21: Announcement to the effect 
that the control of shipping to a number 
of Latin American destinations in the 
Caribbean area by means of statements 
of cargo availability would be discontin- 
ued September 1. Effective November 1 
such control will be discontinued 
throughout the rest of Latin America 
(except Argentina). (Current Export 

tin 185.) 

Wiaker 1: FEA notifies exporters of 
the forthcoming discontinuance of the 
program license procedure that con- 
trolled commercial exports to the follow- 
ing areas: British Empire countries (ex- 
cept Canada), U. S. S. R., Belgian Congo, 
French possessions, free Dutch posses- 
sions, Middle East and Greenland. 
(Current Export Bulletin 188.) 

The elimination of program licensing 
is another step by FEA toward the sim- 
plifying of wartime foreign-trade regu- 
lations whenever war conditions war- 
rant. 

The steady relaxation of export con- 
trols by FEA will continue to the extent 
compatible with wartime exigencies and 
reconversion possibilities in order that 
free international trade may be fostered 
on as full and free a basis as possible, 
says the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tor. 


Haiti’s Soap Markets 


(Continued from p. 6) 





Domestic Soap Production 


Local production of laundry soap be- 
gan in Haiti in 1929 with the operations 
of the S, A. Usine a Mantéque, owned 
and operated by a British citizen. Six 
other plants were built subsequently, 
several controlled by foreign interests. 
Necessary raw materials were im- 
ported—coconut oil from both Ceylon 
and the United States (a very small 
amount was produced locally); caustic 
soda from the United States; resin from 
the United States and Spain; and tallow 
from certain meat-exporting countries, 
especially Argentina. 

By 1935, however, domestic soap pro- 
duction had virtually ceased, and it was 
not until wartime shipping difficulties 
curtailed imports that the industry be- 
gan to revive. 

The productive capacity of the soap 
factories has always been greater than 
the facilities actually utilized, and, as a 
matter of fact, would be well able to 
meet all demands of the Haitian soap 
market. However, only 2,500,000 pounds 
of a total of 6,985,970 pounds consumed 
in 1942 were manufactured locally. In 
the succeeding year, 1943, all domestic 
manufacture was stopped because of the 
heavy taxes on imports of basic raw ma- 
terials and also an internal excise tax. 
In April 1942, one case of laundry soap 
of 250 bars, weighing 174.61 pounds net, 
imported from the United States, Eng- 
land, Argentina, or Cuba, was charged a 
duty of 19.05 gourdes or $3.81 plus 20 
percent surcharge, making a total im- 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 
Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country | Date signed |Date effective 
ONS is 5 tee deci iin diawoneien Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3,1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

PE iat cknuntnithdndew Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 
, 7? aa Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
EE ivivtncntncihosieninn May 25,1935 | Aug. 65,1935 
, RES SI Feb. 2,1935| Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised 


agreement below) - _---- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 

Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
Curacao 


De a aa ee Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1,1936 
Switzerland............-.- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
I, asincnnath aot Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
SEES vise cadaunapian Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
RS Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and 
tectorates other t 


PD. ccnnesnunitoel May 6,1936 Do. 
DISORD 3... ce ccccccces Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
| RES thdahddans May 18,1936 | Nov. 2,1936 
El Salvador_............. Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
2 ae Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?_...._..- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1938 
Re Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

See Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (revision of agree- 

mentof 1035). .........-|..--.- Gti cose: Do. 
I ieee afi yg ates Apr. 1,1939 | May 65,1939 
WOES oo acnatawant Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16,1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) _........._-. Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada pape 

agreement)?__....._.._. Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary Gi 

egennent i ccnisotealateaiae Dee. 13,1940 | Dec. 20,1940 
Bice. <niwecnsss Oct. 14,1941 | Nov, 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement)_..........-. Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5,1942 
PE ituhicdvevciencousali May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
SR iccacctncsconnas July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 
MI i inhieds nepiadewdncebene Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Nis oso. n ccs deasetad Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1044 
Iceland...................| Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1043 











1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 
Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after g. Complete files of the official 
anal. of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 

published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reci Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade A ents Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and eo of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of oonbtonta, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.j 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 

Date of issu- | for submit- ete be 

ance of notice —— of views 
men 


Country 





Bolivia...| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1042 | May 18,1047 
Paraguay-.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 














[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of pas formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available — request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
yee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
0 te. 


Notge.—The above Trade A ments Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the @ nearest the middle 
of the month of ForRrIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Production costs of medicinal plants. 
in New Zealand have proved high in 
comparison with costs elsewhere, and 
with the concurrence of the United 
Kingdom such production has been dis- 
continued. 





port tax of 22.86 gourdes or $4.57. On 
the other hand, a similar case of laundry 
soap produced in Haiti paid import 
duties on basic materials necessary for 
soap manufacture of 15 gourdes or $3 
and, in addition, an excise tax of 10.32 
gourdes or $2.06, totaling 25.32 gourdes 
or $5.06. 


Post-War Prospects 


The outlook for post-war domestic 
production of laundry soap in Haiti is 
uncertain. If raw materials are suffi- 
ciently moderate in price, local manu- 
facturers will be able to compete with 
imported products. The relative cost of 
imiported soaps also will affect prospects 
for a domestic industry. The cost of 
United States and Argentine laundry 
soap (slightly more than 80 percent of 
the market), including import duty but 
excluding profit, is currently about $0.10 


per pound. Maintenance of such high 
prices after the war will, of course, en- 
courage domestic production. Further- 
more, the tax policy of the Haitian Gov- 
ernment will have a definite bearing on 
the resumption of lecal production. Re- 
moval or even reduction of import duties 
on. raw materials and especially the 
rescinding of excise taxes would improve 
the competitive position of Haitian 
laundry soap. 

The future of United States exporters 
in the Haitian soap trade will depend 
largely upon price and consumer prefer- 
ences. The price of soap must be within. 
the reach of the very low income groups 
who comprise the largest proportion of 
the Haitian consuming public, and tastes, 
of the Haitians must be considered. 
The producer who bears these two fac- 
tors in mind will be able to receive a 
worth-while share of the post-war 
Haitian soap market. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
tment’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin October 29, 1944. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The October 29 issue contains 
these articles: 


CONSULTATION ON MATTERS RELATING TO 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


INTERNATIONAL CIvIL AVIATION CONFER- 
ENCE: 
Members of the American Delegation. 
Members of the Secretariat. 


THE SECOND SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF 
UNRRA: ARTICLE BY Epwarp G. MIL- 
LER, JR. 


PROTOCOL PROLONGING INTERNATIONAL 
SuGAR AGREEMENT. 


RUBBER AGREEMENT WITH VENEZUELA. 


MONETARY AGREEMENT, UNITED KINGDOM 
AND BELGIUM. 


COMMERCIAL Mopvus VIVENDI, VENEZUELA 
AND SPAIN. 


Other Publications 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


—AIR-CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
U.S. anp CotompBia. October 1944. 34 pp. 


—AIR-CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
U.S. AND VENEZUELA. October 1944. 34 pp. 


—EcONOMiIc SITUATION IN THE DOMINI- 
CAN ReEpuBLic 1943. August 1944. 6 pp. 


—ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN COLOMBIA. 
August 1944. 30 pp. 


—PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO THE DoMINI- 
CAN REPuBLIC. October 1944. 11 pp. 


—UNITED STATES TRADE WITH VENEZU- 
ELA IN 1942. October 1944. 6 pp. 


Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS FROM 
THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, EXCLUD- 
ING STRATEGIC, MILITARY, AND CRITICAL 
MATERIALS: COUNTY BY COMMODITY To- 
TALS, SEPTEMBER 1943. U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
October 1944. 20pp. Report No. FT 110. 
Price, 30 cents. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS FROM 
THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, EXCLUD- 
ING STRATEGIC, MILITARY, AND CRITICAL 
MATERIALS: COUNTRY BY COMMODITY To- 
TALS, SEPTEMBER 1943. U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Oc- 
tober 1944. 25 pp. Report No. FT 120. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS FROM 
THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, EXCLUD- 
ING STRATEGIC, MILITARY, AND CRITICAL Ma- 
TERIALS: COUNTRY BY COMMODITY TOTALS, 
OcToBER 1943. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. Novem- 
ber, 1944. 27 pp. Report No. FT 120. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS AND 
IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION, EXCLUDING 
STRATEGIC, MILITARY, AND CRITICAL Ma- 
TERIALS: ComMMoDITy TOTALS, JULY 1943. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. August 1944. 16pp. Re- 
port No. FT 100. Price, 30 cents. 

Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES ExXPorRTS OF DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE (INCLUDING 
LEND-LEASE EXPORTS) TO CANADA AND 
MExIco: COUNTRY BY COMMODITY TOTALS, 
FeBRuARY 1944. U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Sep- 
tember 1944. 47 pp. Report No. FT 421. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES Exports oF DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE (INCLUDING 
LEND-LEASE EXPORTS) TO THE LATIN AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS, JANUARY-JUNE 1943: 











Foreign Commerce and Navi- 
8 
gation, 1941, Now Available 


The 1941 edition of Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States has just been pub- 
lished and is now available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of $2.50 per copy. It may also be 
obtained at any one of the Field 
Service offices of the Department 
of Commerce, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine. 

Particular attention is called to 
the Foreword to this 1941 Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation in 
which an attempt is made to de- 
scribe in detail the meaning of the 
foreign-trade statistics presented. 
Comments on this presentation in 
the Foreword, together with any 
other comments on the publication 
itself, will be greatly appreciated. 
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Country BY COMMODITY ToraLs, J. 8 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. July 1944. 332pp. ReportNo 
FT 420. Price, $1.85. ; 


Available from: Bureau of the Census 
Washington 25, D. C. : 


United STATES EXPORTS oF Domestic 
AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE (INcLUpINg 
LEND-LEASE EXPORTS) TO THE LATIN Amgp. 
ICAN REPUBLICS: COMMODITY BY Country 
Totats, AucusT 1943. U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Censys 
September 1944. 19 pp. Report No. PP 
410, Section AD and AF, Commodity 
Groups 00-2. Price, 30 cents. 


Available from: Bureau of the Census 
Washington 25, D. C. : 


THE CANADA YEAR BooK 1943-44, Do. 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 1944 
1,149 pp. Price, $2. The official statis. 
tical annual of the resources, history, 
institutions, and social and economic 
conditions of Canada. Some of the 
many subjects covered are manufac. 
tures, construction,. agriculture, mines 
and minerals, external and interna] 
trade, labor, transportation and com- 
munications, public finance, prices, post- 
war reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of ex-service personnel. A statistical 
summary shows the progress of Canada 
during the period 1871-1943. 


Available from: The King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-Book 1944, M. 
Epstein (Editor). 1944. 81st annual ed. 
1,521 pp. Price, $7.50. A statistical and 
historical annual of the States of the 
world, giving the latest available facts 
and figures about every country. Con- 
tents are grouped into three main parts: 
Part I, the British Commonwealth; part 
II, the United States; and part ITI, other 
countries. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


BRAZIL AT WaR. Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau. 1944. 47 pp. A brief 
informative booklet showing how 
through numerous agreements Brazil's 
raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts, its airports and military bases, have 
been made available to the United States 
during the war. Contains data on Bra- 
zil’s output of mineral, animal, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and other products; 
and on the country’s foreign trade gen- 
erally and with the United States. 

Available gratis from: Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PoLYGLOT GLOSSARY OF COMMUNICA- 
BLE DiIseAseS (BILINGUAL). Dr. Yves 
Biraud. 1944. 352 pp. League of Na- 
tions Publication Vol. X, No. 3. Price, 
$1. Presents detailed official Interna- 
tional List (in French) of communicable 
diseases together with a parallel series 
of terms used in the principal European 
languages and found in official publica- 
tions, medical literature, and common 
speech. 


Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27,N. Y. 
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November 11,' 1944 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 


(F. C. S. D. 43) 


1cE TO COLLECTORS OF CusToMsS, Ex- 
PORTERS, AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Release of U. S. Export and Im- 
port Statistics to the Public 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The provisions of Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decision 23 relating to the 
publication of export and import sta- 
tistics are hereby revoked. 

Revised security policies permit the 
release of certain export and import sta- 
tistics on United States foreign trade 
which have been withheld heretofore 
from publication, Announcements of 
the figures which may be released to the 
public will be issued from time to time 
by the Bureau of the Census. 


J.C. Capt, 
Director. 


Not 


OcToBER 16, 1944. 





Industrial Congress, Fifth Fair of 
Industries, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


At a date later to be determined but 
some time during December, and concur- 
rently with the Fifth National Industrial 
Show, Brazil will hold its first Industrial 
Congress. The meeting at Sao Paulo, 
under the auspices of the National Con- 
federation of Industry, will include in 
its agenda not only the subject of the 
country’s industry and its expansion but 
also post-war problems and the develop- 
ment.of a comprehensive economic plan 
for post-war execution, in line with pro- 
grams under discussion in this country. 

By official action the National Indus- 
trial Show has been given the character 
of a Pan American Exhibition this year, 
and special favors customarily granted 
international fairs in Brazil will be ex- 
tended to its participants. 

The dates for these events will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 





Glass and Silicate Research 
Institute, India 


Plans for the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored Central Glass and 
Silicate Research Institute in India, to in- 
vestigate problems of the ceramic indus- 
try, including glass, pottery, and porce- 
lain, enamels and refractories, have been 
announced in the foreign press. 

With a view to collecting information 
on the present position of the industry 
and its future requirements, manufac- 
turers, consumers, and importers, as well 
as scientific and technical institutions, 
have been asked to furnish information 
desired by the Institute. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
November 6, 1944) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins and Trade Relations Supple- 
ment: 


No. 574—Current Export Bulletin No. 
204, October 31, 1944 


I. ROLLBACK OF DECENTRALIZATION PLAN FOR 
BRAZIL * 


A. Effective the first quarter of 1945, a roll- 
back of the Decentralization Plan for Brazil 
is made by removing commodities from the 
positive list for Brazil which do not appear 
on the positive list for other American Re- 
publics (see Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 15, pp. 179, 180). As a result, the Decen- 
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tralization procedure for Brazil will remain 
in effect only for those commodities listed in 
paragraph B below. 

B. On and after January 1, 1945, exporters 
will be required to obtain Preference Request 
Recommendations for only those commod- 
ities set forth below. However, the Foreign 
Economic Administration will endeavor in- 
sofar as possible to give preference to those 
applications which are accompanied by Pref- 
erence Request Recommendations already 
issued. Exporters should note that while the 
commodities that are not listed below will 
no longer require Preference Request Recom- 
mendations, they will continue to be subject 
to quantity and other limitations of the War 
Production Board or other agencies. In ad- 
dition, it should be carefully noted that the 
removal of certain commodities from the 
Decentralization procedure in Brazil does not 
mean necessarily that they are in free supply, 
nor that they may be exported without an 
export license. 


COMMODITIES REMAINING ON Brazit LIST 








Schedule B Number 





ig | 
Commodity I oean | 
} | 
Coal and coke iiss wb havior | ne 
Steel, carbon, and alloy. ..-....-..| 2011 | 6020. 
| 2005 


= through 5004.00. 
6021.00, 6022.00, 6023.00. 


2011 | 6032.05 through 6032.98, 6016.01 through 6016.09. 


2016 | 6062.00, 


6063.00, 6064.00, 6070.00, 6071.00, 6072.00, 6073.00. 


2021 | 6030.15 through 6031.19. 
2026 | 6051.00, 6052.00, 6054.00, 6058.00, 6059.00.1 


2031 | 6033.00 throug 
6038.19. 


fi04.10. 


h 


| 2041 | 6045.00, 6050.00. 
2051 | 6060.00, 6061.00, 6077.05. 

| 2056 | 6105.15 through 6105.38.? 
2061 | 6029.00, 6081.00 through 6085.00, 6087.10, 6087.50, 6091.01,3 6091.09 through 


| 
| 2036 
| 
| 


2501 | 6020.00. 


2 
o 


6025.00, 6026.00 


6035.10, 6036.00, 6037.11 through 6037.19, 6038.11 through 


6091.98, 6092.00, 6093.00, 6095.00 


| 2511 | 6017.01 through 6017.09. 


| 2516 | 6062.00, 


2536 | 6104.90. 
2541 | 6045.00. 


6063.00, 6064.00, 6070.00, 6071.00, 6072.00, 6073.00. 

2521 | 6031.50 through 6031.98. 

2526 | 6051.00, 6052.00, 6054.00, 6058.00, 6059.00.1 

2531 | 6035.50, 6035.90, 6037.51 through 6037.98, 6038.51 through 6038.98. 


| 2551 | 6060.00, 6061.00, 6077.05. 

| 2556 | 6105.15 through 6105.38.2 

2561 | 6029.00, 6081.00 through 6085.00, 6087.10, 6087.50, 6091.01.° 6091.09 through 
6091.98. 





Fourdrinier wire mae ..| 824 | 6086.90. 
Wood and wood manufactures: 
Balsa manufactures 4 ; ma; 4299.00. 
Battery storage separators, ..-| 4299.00. 
blanks, ete. } 
Douglas fir plywood. ae -| 4299.00. 
Sawmill products... ..| 4060.00 through 4139.00, 
4156.00, 4159.00. 
Wood manufactures Jowett Laqelins | 4214.01 through 4228.00. 
| 4260.00, 4291.00, 4292.00. 
Wood, unmanufactured  _- |______| 4001.00 through 4034.00. 
Rubber and rubber products 


2060.00 through 2067.00. 





1 Railroad nut locks included under this number are B products and do not require Preference Request Recommenda- 


tions. 


2 Railway cast-iron car wheels included under these numbers do not require Preference Request Recommendations. 
3 Cotton bale ties made of steel wire, included under Schedule B No. 6091.01, are controlled materials and require Prefer- 
ence Request Recommendations. Cotton bale ties made of steel strip are Class B products and therefore do not require 


Preference Request Recommendations. 


II. CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSES 








Animal products, edible: 
Egg albumen. - ne aes ae 
Egg products, dried -_--_- 





Depart- G ral Ga 1 
ment of rene fenera i 
. Ore license license | Effective date 
Commodity Ae mae va group, group, of change 
B Number 
4 wicca 0098.00 | None K Immediately. 
0093. 05 None K Do. 
0094. 00 None K Do. 
eer 9822.00 | None K Do. 


Animal products, edible: Meat extracts and bouillon cubes.......-- 


Brushes: Toothbrushes. - -- 
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Commodity 





Chemicals, industrial: 
Camphor, natural and synthetic. - 
Camphor, natural. 
Camphor, synthetic 
Coal-tar products: Vanillin. - 
Dairy products: 
Dried skimmed milk__- 
Dried skimmed milk (roller process) 
Dried skimmed milk (spray process) 
Iron and steel manufacturers—Hardware: 
Other hardware 


Coffee mills, pepper mills, ‘and corn mill grinders, hand 


operated __- . home 
Meat grinders and meat choppers, hand operated _- 
Steel drapery hooks, rod rings, 
RES aie 
Other hardware, n. e. s 
Iron and steel manufacturers— Miscellaneous: 
Other iron and steel manufactures i 
Air-bag siphons and air-pressure tanks, unlined 
Animal traps, snares and cages xO 
Belt fasteners and lacings, steel 
Blow torches set 
Bottle openers and cappers 
Bullet-proof vests and handcuffs, nonmilitary 
Canteens and parts, cash boxes, caskets, ice creepers, money 
change carriers, name plates and washboards 
Cap fasteners for paper milk bottles, steel bungs, nozzles 
and caps for tin cans, metal drum plugs and seals, and 
metal strapping seals __ 
Casket hardware, hose couplings (not fire), porch gates, 
furniture handles__- J was . ‘ 
Channels, channel stampings, channel runners and chaplets 
Elevator doors and fronts_________- 
Faucets, cast-iron, and plumbing nipple grips 
Flatirons and sad irons and handles, not electric 
Horseshoe calks, hog rings and ringers 
Kitchen and household utensils (include cake covers, Dutch 
ovens, frying pans, cast-iron hollow ware, soup spoons, 
table spoons, teaspoons ______- ~k é 
Linemen’s steel climbers with leather straps 
Repair parts for scales and balances other than automatic 
scales and precision and laboratory balances and weights 
Steel oilers, empty; glue pots, metal-melting pots, grease 
cups and guns_______. fe 
eae 
Tool boxes. ______- : wee 
Other iron and steel manufactures, n. e. s 
Iron and steel manufacturers—tubular products: Cast-iron screwed 
pipe fittings (CMP 573) 
Meat products: 
Chicken, canned ____- 
Horse meat, all kinds_ 
Kidneys and livers, fresh, frozen, or cured, not canned 
Sausage ingredients, salted or otherwise cured, not canned 
Tongues, fresh, frozen, pickled or cured, not canned 
Other meats, not canned (include smoked poultry) 
Miscellaneous, n. e. s.: 
Fire-fighting equipment, except automotive fire engines 
Fire extinguishers and parts 
Other fire-fighting equipment, except 
engines 
Naval stores: 
Dipentine from wood turpentine. 
Rosin, gum __. 
Rosin, wood __- 
Tar and pitch of wood (including B wood rosin) 
———. paints, and varnishes: Carbon black (including gas 
ack) ___. a : 
Scientific and professional instruments, apparatus and supplies: 
Mica spectacles or eyeglasses 
Sun or glare glasses and sun goggles 
Scientific, laboratory and professional instruments and appa- 
ratus, n. e. s. (include oxygen tents) 
Dynamometers, steam turbines. - 
Other scientific, laboratory and professional instruments 
and apparatus, n. e. s___- 
Valves: 


Valves or valve bodies, 4’’ or larger, used to control flow of li- 
quids, vapors or gases in piping, including gate, globe, angle 
and check valves (except brass and bronze) 

Iron body valves, globe, angle (C M P 575) 
All others. 

Valves under 4” used to control flow of liquids, vapors, or gases 
in piping, including gate, globe, angle and check valves 
(except brass or bronze) 

Iron body valves, globe, angle (C M P 575) 
All others 


automotive fire 


pole sets, curtain rods and | 


Depart- 
ment of 
| Commerce | 
Schedule 
B Number 


8329. 95 


8329 
8329. 


8060. 


0064. 
0064. 
0064. 


6188. 


6188. 
6188. 
6188. 
6188. 
6209. 


6209, 
6209. 


6209 


6209. 
6209. 


6209 


6209 


6209. ¢ 


6209. 
6209. 
6209. 


6209. 


6209. 


6209 


6209. 


6209 


6209. 


6209. 
6209. 
6209. 


6209 


6066. 


0039 
0022. 
0041 


0044. 
0043. 


0045 


9807. 
9807. 


9807. 
2115. 


2110. 
2111. 


2118 


8423. 


9143. 
9143. ! 


9190. 
9190. 


9190. 


7745 


7745. 


7745. 


7745. 
7745. 


7745, 


. 95 
. 95 


00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


9S 


98 
98 
YS 
YS 
Ys 


8 


FEF 


US 
Os 


98 
98 
as 
98 


. O1 
. 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


Ys 


05 
05 


( 5 


Ys 
YS 
Yas 


00 | 


98 


General 


license 
group, 
old 


None 
K 
K 


None 
None 


kK 
None 

kK 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
K 
None 


kK 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
K 
None 
kK 
None 
K 
None 
K 


None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


None 
None 


None 


None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


Genera 
license 
group, 

new 


None 
None 
None 


K 
None 


A OAR 


Ni 


ne 


None 
None 
K 
None 
K 
None 
K 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
K 
None 
K 
None 
K 
None 


None 
None 


AAA AA 


K 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

K 

K 
None 


K 


K 
None 


K 
None 


l 


Effective date 
of change 


Nov. 5, 1944. 
I 


do. 


Immediately. 


Do. 


Do 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Do. 


Nov. 5, 1944 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Immediately. 
0 


Do 


Do. 


Do 





Shipments of any of the above commodi- 
ties removed from general license which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports cf 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel 
subsequent to the effective date of change 
pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to 
such date may also be exported undcr the 
previous general license. 


No. 575—Trade Relations Supplement to 
the Current Export Bulletin—No. 1, 
October 31, 1944 


FEA must constantly adjust its machinery 
to keep pace with the tempo of fast-changing 
foreign economic events. 
port Bulletin keeps foreign traders abreast 
of revisions in necessary export rules and 
regulations. The Trade Relations Supple- 
ment is designed to report broad policy ad- 
justments within FEA of major interest to 
the export-import trade. 


The Current Ex- 





November i1, 1944 


V-E Day 


Since WPB Chairman Krug’s announcement, 
of the War Production Board’s Demobiliga. 
tion of Controls after Victory in Europe the 
Foreign Economic Administration has } n 
busy reviewing with WPB the coordination of 
the relaxation of domestic controls with ex. 
port activities. 

Summation of the plan as it affects x. 
porters reveals the following: 

1. For commodities in extremely short 
supply, the existing allocation and distriby. 
tion controls will be retained. 

2. Commodities essential for the war ae. 
tivities of our Allies in the Pacific theater 
will be eligible for the military MM rating 

3. Export obligations of the U. S. Govern. 
ment, including supplies for the wal-support. 
ing activities of our Allies and egsent' 
rehabilitation, may receive military rat 
assistance if exceptional urgency is estab. 
lished. 

4. All other essential exports are eligible 
for expediting assistance by means of WpR 
Directives to individual manufacturers. 

5. In general, except for the cases described 
above, supply assistants will not be available 
to aid procurement for export. 


THE PRESIDENT TO MR. CROWLEy 


In a special letter to FEA Administrator 
Crowley dated September 29, the President 
said, “To produce the largest amount of use. 
ful goods and services at home we should 
export and import as much as possible” 
Instructions to FEA are, without interfering 
with the successful prosecution of the war 
against Japan, to “relax controls over ex- 
ports”, make “an appropriate cut in foreign 
procurement of strategic and critical mate- 
rials” “limit the preclusive purchasing pro- 
gram” to preventing Japan from obtaining 
strategic materials, and “see to it that no 
unnecessary surpluses develop out of pro- 
curement by the FEA for Lend-Lease, 
UNRRA or other purposes.” 


USCC 


Current rumors of the United States Com- 
merciai Corporation’s permanent ambitions 
were quickly and effectively dismissed at the 
National Foreign Trade Council by Mr. 
Charles Taft of the Department of State and 
by Mr. Sidney Scheuer of FEA. In Mr. Scheu- 
er’s words, “I have read and heard it said 
that USCC intends to monopolize foreign 
trade. I doubt that you would take such a 
statement seriously. The USCC has no facil- 
ities, no interests, no desire to handle inter- 
national trade after the war. It considers 
itself an instrument for and not an obstacle 
to the reestablishment of private trade and 
its primary function is to expedite, not to 
impede, that process. It is a servant of the 
war effort and an available implement to 
facilitate the transitional period.” 

In the transition period, while the difficult 
adjustments from war to peace are being 
made, the USCC is set up to act as an aide 
and partner—not a competitor of private 
trade. 

In the newly liberated countries, while 
trade and commerce are too disorganized to 
orerate other than through a central agency, 
USCC can act where it is virtually impossible 
for private trade to deal. 

In the war theaters USCC has acted and 
will continue to act as agent for the military 
services in the handling and disposition of 
commodities which are acquired as an in- 
cident to occupation. In the procurement 
and distribution of its purchases, it will con- 
tinue to use the services of private business. 
USCC is now distributing all non-strategic 
imports through members of the import trade 
on the basis of their pre-war importations 
from the particular area. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS 


On September 25, FEA’s first anniversary, 
Mr. Crowley submitted to Congress a report 
on the operations of FEA. A few copies of 
this interesting 60-page story are still avall- 
able and will be forwarded to anyone who Te- 
quests a copy. Please address your request 
to Mr. John J. Grove, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
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DELAYS 


e reasons for the delay in handling 
eee applications is the fact that the ap- 
plications are not arranged in the proper 
order. The correct order is: 

1, Duplicate. 5. Quadruplicate. 

2. Correspondence. 6. Sextuplicate (where 
3. Triplicate. necessary ) . 

4. Original. 

Staple these together and attach acknowl- 
edgment card with clip. Your cooperation 
on this matter will enable our licensing 
people to do a more efficient job. 


SURPLUSES 


The handling of domestic surpluses has 
peen the subject of many conferences, dis- 
cussions and memoranda. A letter to all of 
FEA’s Advisory Committee members recently 
issued requested the advice and guidance of 
this group. These replies are now being re- 
viewed, and we would welcome the views of 
any member of the foreign trade fraternity 
on this subject. It is expected that policy 
announcements will be made at an early 


date. 
CAMES DEPARTS 


The Combined Agency for Middle East 
Supplies was terminated on October 1. All 
the licensing of exports and issuance of 
shipping documents for Middle Eastern 
destinations will now be handled by FEA. 
The Middle East Supply Center, an Anglo- 
American agency in Cairo, will continue its 
operation in the field with Mr. James M. 
Landis as the American Director of Economic 
Operations. 


PROCEDURES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


On October 13, FEA’s newly formed Proce- 
dures Advisory Committee met with FEA 
officials to review new plans of simplification 
and modification of export procedures. 
Changes in the Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule, new developments in the shipping per- 
mit system and other problems were re- 
viewed. The members of the committee 
are— 

W. H. Lukens, export manager, R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. 

E. W. Burt, supervisor, Export Licensing 
and Priority Department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Co., New York City. 

E. E. Baird, export manager, Ernest E. 
Baird and Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. G. Ensenat, general manager, Hemi- 
sphere Trading Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

J. R. Payden, Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., New York City. 

Donald J. Moore, Donald J. Moore Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

D. Polak, Polak, Winter and Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Albert Swerling, secretary, Muller and 
Phipps (Asia), Ltd., New York City. 


RWA 


To all exporters the letters “RWA” (Re- 
turned Without Action) cause great concern. 
The principal reasons for the return of li- 
censes are— 

1. Errors and lack of information. 

2. Allocation exhausted. 

3. Lack of Import Recommendations. 

Assurance is given all exporters that a 
studied effort is being made to minimize the 
number of cases thus handled. To help us in 
speeding applications through our shop, a 
double check on each application for (1) 
description, (2) value, (3) Schedule B num- 
ber, (4) processing code, (5) CMP number 
(where applicable), and (6) descriptive end 
use will be of tremendous importance. 


No. 576—Current Export Bulletin No. 205, 
November 2, 1944 


I, METAL DruMS AND CoNTAINERS—G-—MDC 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 15, 
paragraph 19, page 148, entitled “Drums and 
Containers, Metal—G-MDC,” is revised to 
read as follows: 

A. The exportation of metal cans, which 
must be manufactured for that purpose, 
whether they are to be exported empty or are 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


to be used for packaging a commodity for 
export, is covered by special provisions, which 
are set forth in Item 29, page 150. 

B. With the exception of gas cylinders, all 
metal containers, regardless of capacity, 
when filled with commodities the export of 
which has been authorized by individual 
license by Foreign Economic Administration 
or Department of State or which is under 
general license, may be exported under gen- 
eral license. However, this permission to 
export does not relieve the packager, pro- 
ducer, or exporter of the commodity from 
any pertinent restriction, prohibition, or pro- 
vision contained in any order or regulation 
of the War Production Board. The use of 
metal containers, other than gas cylinders, 
is subject to WPB orders L-197, as amended 
(metal drums), M-81, as amended (metal 
cans), and M-200 (milk shipping con- 
tainers). 

C. Filled or unfilled metal cylinders de- 
signed to hold gas, regardless of size or ca- 
pacity, will not be authorized for exportation 
under general license. The exportation of 
unfilled cylinders with valves formerly re- 
quired a separate application for each, one 
for the cylinders and another for the valves. 
Separate applications are no longer required, 
and exporters may submit a single applica- 
tion covering both the cylinders and valves 
to be exported. If the cylinders are to be 
filled prior to export with a commodity 
which requires individual license, a second 
application should be filed covering the con- 
tents, It is suggested that in the foregoing 
instance a Unit Process application be sub- 
mitted to assure uniform action. However, 
when the cylinders are to be furnished by 
the manufacturer for the exportation of 
Freon, exporters may continue to submit one 
application covering the Freon to be ex- 
ported and indicating thereon that the cyl- 
inders are to be furnished by the manu- 
facturer. 

D. All empty drums, gas cylinders, and 
other metal containers, irrespective of ca- 
pacity, require an individual license for ex- 
port except in instances under General Li- 
cense GLR (Current Export Bulletin 192) 
where such containers have been,used in 
shipping commodities to this country and 
are being returned to the Group G, Group K, 
Group M, or Group V destination (see pp. 
92-97 for “Country Group Destinations”) 
from which the shipment originated. 

E. As an aid to exporters seeking licenses 
to export empty metal drums or filled or un- 
filled gas cylinders, the Requirements and 
Supply Branch makes the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. Applications which bear a statement 
that the gas cylinders will be returned 
promptly to the United States as soon as 
emptied will receive additional considera- 
tion. 

2. The Schedule B number, the capacity, 
type of valve (if any), and the weight and 
number of the metal drums or gas cylinders 
should be specified with each application. 

3. To applications for used or recondi- 
tioned empty gas cylinders must be attached 
a statement that the cylinders meet the spec- 
ifications of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or a report from an independent 
testing laboratory showing that the cylinders 
have been tested, and giving the results of 
the tests.' In the latter case, the applicant 
should also attach a statement disclosing 
the end use of the cylinders, and the pres- 
sures to which they will be subjected. 

4. Applications for licenses to export gas 
cylinders to be filled with commodities au- 
thorized for exportation under general li- 
cense should specify the contents, in order 


‘Where the commodities are licensed by 
the Department of State, a separate applica- 
tion covering the cylinders should be filed 
with the Foreign Economic Administration. 

'The requirement contained in paragraph 
E-3 has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, under date of October 28, 1944, and 
approval number BB 31-R055, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 
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that the Requirements and Supply Branch 
may evaluate the applications. 

5. The applications should state whether 
the drums or gas cylinders are foreign-owned 
and sent to this country for filling and 
return. 


II. SUPPLEMENT TO THE NEW PROCEDURE FOR 
FORMER PROGRAM LICENSE DESTINATIONS 


The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounced in Current Export Bulletin No. 188 
(Announcement 557 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for September 9, 1944) the discon- 
tinuance of the program licenses and estab- 
lished a modified procedure for the issuance 
of individual export licenses covering exports 
to the areas affected. It is now, possible to 
announce further details regarding the new 
procedure and to list additional destinations 
to which the new procedure, as supple- 
mented below, will be applicable. 


A. Procedural Group A Destinations. 


1. A new group of destinations (see list at- 
tached) called the Procedural Group A Des- 
tinations is established. The Procedural 
Group A Destinations include all areas for- 
merly under program license, with the ad- 
dition of the destinations set forth in 
paragraph B below. The new procedure for 
former program license areas (see Current 
Export Bulletin No. 188 and supplemental 
provisions below) will be applicable to all 
areas included in the Procedural Group A 
Destinations. 

2. The new Procedural Group A Destina- 
tions are established with a view to present- 
ing in consolidated form all the areas in- 
cluded in the new procedure, with their 
appropriate country symbols, and to provide 
a simple method of identifying the new pro- 
cedure, which will in the future be called 
the “Group A Procedure.” It should be 
noted that the inclusion of destinations in 
Procedural Group A is intended only for con- 
venience of reference in connection with the 
new procedures established for these areas 
and does not affect their status for other 
purposes when included in other country 
groups, such as K, M, or G. 

B. Additional Areas 

1. Effective immediately, the following 
destinations will be included in the Pro- 
cedural Group A Destinations: 


Country 

Symbol Destination 
AF-AN___ Afghanistan__. 
CH-NA__. China (free) __ 
1C-ND.-.. Iceland. -_____- Legation of Iceland. 
LI-IA__-_- Liberia_______ 
FR-PM__. St. Pierre and French Colonial 

Miquelon. Supply Mission. 


2. Applications covering exportations to 
the areas above will be submitted directly to 
the Requirements and Supply Branch, For- 
eign Economic Administration, and in all 
other respects the procedure set forth in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 188 and sup- 
plemented below will be applicable. 

C. Appeals and RWA’s on BSC-1 and SCA-2. 

1. When appealing from the rejection of, or 
for a higher preference rating on, a case 
originally submitted on the British Form 
ESC-1 or the Netherlands Form SCA-2, the 
exporter is required to. submit the following: 

a. The application prepared on the Form 
FEA 419 (includes original, duplicate, tripli- 
cate, quadruplicate, and sextuplicate copies). 
Where the case was originally submitted on 
the SCA-2, the old FEA case numbers should 
be entered in question 9. War Production 
Board case numbers, if any, should be 
entered in question 9 for either the BSC—1 
or SCA-2. 

b. Any letters of rating denial which may 
have been issued by the War Production 
Board. 

c. If the appeal is from a rejection, letter 
in duplicate plainly marked “Appeal”, giving 
additional information on which the appeal 
is based. 

d. Acknowledgment card (should show old 
case number, if SCA-2 is involved). 

e. If a higher preference rating is requested, 
the outstanding release certificate, the out- 


Mission 
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standing preference rating certificate, if any, 
and a letter in duplicate justifying the need 
for a higher preference rating. 

2. When resubmitting an RWA case which 
was originally submitted on the British 
Form BSC-1 or Netherlands Form SCA-2, 
the exporter will be required to submit the 
following: 

a. The application prepared on the Form 
FEA 419 (includes original, duplicate, 
triplicate, quadruplicate, and sextuplicate 
copies). When the case was originally sub- 
mitted on the SCA-2, the old Case numbers 
should be entered in question 9 and the RWA 
sheet attached. 

b. A letter setting forth whatever addi- 
tional information is required and stating 
that the application is a resubmission from 
an RWA. 

D. Ship Stores and Bunker Fuel Exz- 
cluded From New Procedure. 

The Group A Procedure is not applicable 
to exportations of ship stores and bunker fuel 
for vessels of the flags of such destinations. 
The procedures outlined in pages 187 through 
190 of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
15 cover such exportations. 

E. SP Licenses. 

SP release certificates will no longer be is- 
sued for the Procedural Group A Destina- 
tions, and SP licenses will in the future be 
used for clearing such exportations. The SP 
license procedure set forth on pages 185 
through 186 of Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 15 will be followed. This provision 
does not affect SP release certificates issued 
prior to October 1, 1944, which remain valid 
until their regular expiration date. 

F. Validity of Certain British Release Cer- 
tificates. : 

Under the British Program License, the 
British Supply Council, in certain instances, 
approved release certificates on the form 
BSC-1 with validity dates effective subse- 
quent to October 1, 1944. Such release cer- 
tificates will remain valid until September 
30, 1945, after which no further shipments 
will be permitted. 


ProcepuraL Group A DESTINATIONS AND 
Country SYMBOLS 


MI-ES’- Aden. 

AF-AN Afghanistan. 

BE-BC  Aldabra Is. (Seychelles) . 
BE-BC Amirantes Is. (Seychelles). 
MI-ES Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
BE-BC Anguilla (Leeward Islands). 
BE-BC Antigua (Leeward Islands). 
MI-ES-= Arabia. 


NE-SW Aruba (Curacao). 


BE-BC Ascension Is. (St. Helena). 
BE-BC Ashanti (British W. Africa). 
BE-AU_ Australia. 

BE-BC Bahamas. 

BE-IN Bahrein Islands. 

BE-IN Baluchistan (India). 
BE-BC_ Barbadoes. 

BE-BC Barbuda (Leeward Islands). 
BL-CO Belgian Congo. 

BE-BC Bermuda. 

BE-IN Bhutan (India). 

BE-AU_ Bismarck Archipelago (New 


Guinea). 
NE-SW Bonaire (Curacao). 


BE-BC_ British Cameroons (British West 
Africa) . 

BE-BC British East Africa (including 
Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, 
Uganda, Nyasaland, Zanzibar, and 
Tanganyika (mandated terri- 
tory)). 

BE-BC_ British Guiana. 

BE-BC_ British Honduras. 

BE-BC British Oceania. (See Oceania, 
British) . 

MI-ES'__—i British Somaliland. 

BE-BC_ British Togoland (British West 
Africa). 

BE-BC British Virgin Islands (Leeward 
Islands) . 

BE-BC_ British West Africa (including Ni- 


geria, British Cameroons (man- 
dated territory), Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Gold Coast (including 
Ashanti and Northern Territory), 
and British Togoland (mandated 
territory) ). 
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PROCEDURAL GROUP A DESTINATIONS AND 
CouNntTRY SyMBOLS.—Continued 


BE-BC_ Ciacos Islands (Jamaica). 
BE-BC Cameroons (British). 
FR-FC Cameroons (French). 
BE-BC Cayman Islands (Jamaica). 
BE-IN_ Ceylon. 

BE-BC Chagos Islands (Mauritius). 


CH-NA China (Free). 


FR-SP Clipperton Island (French Oceania). 
BL-CO Congo (Belgian). 

FR-EA Congo (French). 

BE-NZ Cook Islands (New Zealand). 


NE-SW Curacao (including the islands of 
Aruba, Bonaire, Saba, St. Eu- 
stache, and St. Martin (southern 
part) ). 

MI-ES__ Cyprus. 

FR-WA Dahomey (French West Africa). 


FR-WI  Desirade Islands (French West In- 
dies). 

BE-BC Diego Garcia Islands (Mauritius). 

BE-BC Dominica. 


NE-SW Dutch Guiana (Surinam). 
MI-ES__ Egypt. 
BE-UK England. 


MI-ES _ Eritrea. 

MI-ES___ Ethiopia. 

BE-BC Falkland Islands. 

BE-BC Farquhar Islands (Seychelles). 

BE-BC Fiji Islands (Oceania, British). 

FR-FC French Cameroons. 

FR-EA French Congo (French Equatorial 
Africa). 

FR-EA French Equatorial Africa. 

FR-FG French Guiana. 


FR-WA French Guinea (French West Af- 
rica). 


FR-SP French Oceania (all French posses- 
sions in the Pacific). 
MI-ES' French Somaliland. 


FR-WA French Sudan (French West 
Africa). 

FR-WA French West Africa (including 
Mauritania, Senegal, French 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Togoland, 
Dahomey, French Sudan, and 
Niger. 


FR-WI French West Indies (including 
Desirade, Guadeloupe, Les 
Saintes, Martinique, Marie Ga- 
lante, St. Martin (northern part) 
and St. Bartholomew). 

BE-BC_ Friendly Island (Oceania, British). 

FF-EA Gabon (French Equatorial Africa). 

BE-BC Gambia (British West Africa). 

FR-SP Gambier Islands (French Oceania). 

BE-BC_ Gibraltar. 

BE-BC_  Gilbert*and Ellice Islands (Oceania, 
British). 

BE-BC Gold Coast (British West Africa). 

BE-BC Gough Islands (St. Helena). 

BE-BC Gozo and Malta. 


BE-UK Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
GR-LD_ Greenland. 


BE-BC Grenada (Windward Islands). 
BE-BC Grenadines (Windward Islands). 
FR-WI Guadeloupe (French West Indies). 
IC-ND Iceland. 

BE-BC _Inaccessible Islands (St. Helena). 
BE-IN India. 

MI-ES Iran. 

MI-ES Iraq. 

BE-UK Ireland, Northern. 

MI-ES Italian Somaliland. 

FR-WA Ivory Coast (French West Africa). 
BE-BC Jamaica. 

MI-ES Kamaran Island (Aden). 

BE-IN Katar (Qatar). 

BE-BC Kenya (British East Africa). 
MI-ES’  Khorya-Morya Island (Aden). 
BE-IN Kuwait. 


NW-FO Labrador (that part under New- 
foundland authority). 


MI-ES' Lebanon (Syria). 

BE-BC Leeward Islands (including Anti- 
gua, Barbuda, Redonda, St. Chris- 
topher (St. Kitts) Island, Nevis 
Island, Anguilla Island, Montser- 
rat, Sombrero and British Virgin 
Islands) . 

FR-WI Les Saintes Island (French West 
Indies) . 

LI-IA Liberia. 

MI-ES Libya. 

FR-SP Loyalty Islands (French Oceania). 


FR-MR Madagascar. 
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CounTRY SYMBOLS.—Continueg ie, 


BE-IN Maldive Islands (Ceylon), 
BE-BC Malta and Gozo. 
FR-WI Marie Galante Island (Fre 
Indies) . ‘ neh West 
FR-SP Marquesas Island (French Oce. 
ania). 
FR-WI Martinique (French West Indies 


FR-WA Mauritania (French West Africa) 


BE-BC Mauritius (including guez 
Island and Diego Garcia Island) 

FR-EA Middle Congo (French ua ' 
Africa). Equatorial 

BE-BC Montserrat (Leeward Island). 


BE-IN Nepal (India). 

NE-SW Netherlands Guiana (Surinam), 

NE-SW Netherlands West Indies. 

BE-BC_ Nevis Island (Leeward Island), 

FR-SP New Caledonia Island (French 
Oceania). 

NW-FO Newfoundland (including that part 
of Labrador under Newfoundland 
authority). 


BE-AU New Guinea (British) (comprising 
Papua or British New Guinea, ang 
territory of New Guinea (map. 
dated territory) ). 

FR-SP New Hebrides. 

BE-NZ New Zealand (including Cook Js. 


lands). 
FR-WA Niger (French West Africa). 
BE-BC Nigeria (British West Africa). 
BE-BC_ Nightingale Island (St. Helena), 
BE-AU- Norfolk Island: 
BE-UK Northern Ireland (Great Britain}, 


BE-BC Northern Rhodesia. 
BE-BC Nyasaland (British East Africa). 
BE-BC Oceania, British (including British 
Solomon Islands, Fiji Islands, 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Pit- 
cairn Island, Tonga or Friendly 
Island, Santa Cruz Islands). 
MI-ES' Palestine and Trans-Jordan. 
BE-AU Papua (British New Guinea). 
MI-ES Perim Island (Aden). 
BE-BC Pitcairn Island (Oceania, British). 
FR-SP_ Raiatea Island (French Oceania). 
FR-SP Rapa Island (French Oceania). 
BE-BC Redonda Island (Leeward Islands). 


FR-MR_ Reunion. 
BE-BC’_ Rodriguez Island (Mauritius), 
NE-SW Saba (Curacao). 
FR—-WI St. Bartholomew Island (French 
West Indies). 
St. Christopher (St. Kitts) Island 
(Leeward Islands). 
NE-SW_ St. Eustache (Curacao). 
BE-BC St. Helena (including Ascension; 
Gough, Inaccessible, Nightingale, 
and Tristan da Cunha Islands). 


BE-BC 


BE-BC St. Kitts (Leeward Islands). 

BE-BC St. Lucia (Windward Islands). 

NE-SW_ St. Martin (southern part) (Cura- 
cao). 

FR-WI1_ St. Martin (northern part) (French 
West Indies). 


FR-PM St. Pierre and Miquelon. 


BE-BC_ St. Vincent (Windward Islands). 

BE-NZ Samoa, Western (mandated terri- 
tory) (New Zealand). 

BE-BC Sandwich Island (Falkland Islands). 

BE-BC Santa Cruz Island (Oceania, Brit- 
ish). 

MI-ES Saudi Arabia. 


BE-UK Scotland. 
FR-WA Senegal (French West Africa). 


BE-BC_ Seychelles and Dependencies. 

BE-BC_ Sierre Leone (British West Africa). 

FR-SP Society Island (French Oceania). 

MI-ES’~_ Sokotra Island (Aden). 

BE-BC Solomon Islands (British Oceania). 

BE-AU’ Solomon Islands (Australian New. 
Guinea). 

BE-BC Sombrero Island (Leeward Islands). 

BE-BC South Georgia (Falkland Islands). 

BE-BC South Orkney Island (Falkland 
Islands). 

BE-BC South Shetland Island (Falkland 
Islands). 

BE-SR Southern Rhodesia. 

BE-SA South-West Africa (Union of South 
Africa). 

MI-ES' Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian. 


NE-SW_ Surinam. 
MI-ES __ Syria. 
FR-SP Tahiti (French Oceania). 
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PROCEDURAL Group A DESTINATIONS AND 
COUNTRY SyMBOLs.—Continued 


‘ranganyika (British East Africa). 
te Tasmania (Australia). 
BE-BC ‘Tobago (and Trinidad). 


WA Togoland (mandate) (Prench West 
estas Africa). 


Tonga Islands (Oceania, British). 
or ES Trans-Jordan (and Palestine). 
BE-BC Trinidad and Tobago. 

BE-BC Tristan da Cunha Islands (St. 
Helena). 

BE-IN Trucial Oman (Trucial Coast). 

FR-SP Tuamotu (French Oceania). 

FR-SP Tubuai (French Oceania). 

BE-BC Turks Islands (Jamaica). 

FR-EA Ubangi esas (French Equatorial 
Africa). 

‘cc Uganda (British East Africa). 
FSA Union of South Africa. 


BE-UK United Kingdom (Great Britain). 


BU U.S. S. R. 
or_UK Wales (United Kingdom). 


FR-SP Wallis Archipelago (French Oce- 
ania). 

BE-NZ Western Samoa (New Zealand man- 
dated territory). 

BE-BC Windward Islands. 

MI-ES Yemen (Saudi Arabia). 

BE-BC Zanzibar (British East Africa). 


No. 577—Current Export Bulletin No. 
206, November 3, 1944 


I. Statement of Cargo Availability—Abol- 
ishment of Form FEA 166. 

A. In conformance with the policy of the 
Foreign Economic Administration to sim- 
plify export procedure whenever feasible, the 
form FEA 166 will be abolished effective No- 
vember 15, 1944. On and after that date, ex- 
port license applications submitted on form 
FEA 166 will be returned without action for 
resubmission on the following forms. 

1. Form FEA 419. On and after November 
15, 1944, export license applications for pro- 
posed shipments to Argentina, as well as to 
the other American Republics, must be filed 
on form FEA 419. 

2. Form FEA 138. On and after November 
15, 1944, statements of cargo availability, 
form FEA 138, for proposed shipments to the 
other American Republics (a) shall be sub- 
mitted for all shipments of 2,240 pounds or 
more to Argentina and (b) shall continue 
to be filed for shipments of newsprint in 
quantities of 2,240 pounds or more to all of 
the other twenty American Republics. In 
accordance with established procedure, state- 
ments of cargo availability covering a ship- 
ment of newsprint shall be filed with the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C.; all other statements of cargo avail- 
ability shall be submitted to the Transpor- 
tation Division, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., after 
a valid export license has been issued and 
within sixty days of the proposed shipment. 

B. Export license applications which were 
filed on form FEA 166 prior to November 15, 
1944, and which were returned without action 
should be resubmitted on the original FEA 
166 application even though the resubmis- 
sion will take place after November 15, 1944. 
Likewise, rejections on form FEA 166 should 
be appealed on the original form FEA 166. 

II. SP (Special) Licenses. 

The Foreign Economic Administration 
and the War Production Board have devel- 
oped form WPB-3649, a simplified form to 
be used when submitting applications cover- 
ing foreign projects, with the exception of 
petroleum projects. Effective immediately, 
form WPB-3649 shall be used by applicants 
when submitting applications covering for- 
eign projects in place of forms WPB—2774, 
WPB-617, WPB-1212, and WPB-2758. Forms 
WPB-3649.1 and WPB-743 shall continue to 
be used for petroleum projects. 

Form WPB-3649 should be submitted as an 
attachment to form FEA 419. It provides 
the means of submitting requests for pref- 
erence ratings, allotment of controlled ma- 
terials, and a materials requirements list for 
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an application for an SP license. Instruc- 
tions for filing appear on the reverse side 
of form WPB-3649. Where special release 
forms pursuant to requirements of WPB or- 
ders are required, they should be submitted 
together with forms FEA 419 and WPB-3649. 

Form WPB-3649 may be obtained from the 
following: 

Projects Division, Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

Foreign Economic Administration, New 
York Office, Room 612, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

War Production Board, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Beginning November 15, 1944, applications 
for foreign projects on forms WPB —2774, 
WPB-617,WPB-1212, and WPB-2758, will, if 
filed, be returned without action. 

Instructions covering projects and foreign 
enterprise MRO and Production Require- 
ments Programs appearing in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 15, pages 185 and 186, 
are revised to read as follows: 


Part 10. SP (SPECIAL) LICENSES < 


A Procedure for Projects and Foreign Enter- 
prise MRO and Production Requirements 
Programs 


1. General: 

The Foreign Economic Administration is 
authorized to issue SP licenses permitting 
the exportations of all articles and materials 
required for a specific project or program for 
a foreign enterprise. Where commodity re- 
quirements of foreign enterprises are known 
or may be reasonably estimated in advance, 
exporters may file an application for SP li- 
cense to cover the articles and materials re- 
quired for such projects or to cover main- 
tenance, repair, operating (MRO), and pro- 
duction requirements. This procedure facili- 
tates consistent over-all consideration of re- 
quests for export clearance and supply as- 
sistance for major groups of related items. 
This procedure, which is outlined delow, is 
not available for commodities intended for 
resale. 

Further information concerning this pro- 
cedure may be obtained from the Projects 
Division, Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25,D.C. Informa- 
tion concerning petroleum industry projects 
and programs may be obtained from the 
Petroleum Division, Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Washington 25, D. C.* 
Applications for SP (Special) licenses cover- 
ing exports to the U. S. S. R. should be ad- 
dressed to the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., for the attention 
of the President’s Soviet Protocol Committee. 

2. Definitions: 

a. Project: A new enterprise or the expan- 
sion of an existing enterprise for which ar- 
ticles and materials are required. In other 
words, a capital expenditure. 

b. Program: The maintenance, repair, op- 
erating, and production requirements of ar- 
ticles and materials for a foreign enterprise. 

c. SP License: A document used to effect 
export clearance for all items needed for a 
particular project or program. The SP li- 
cense covers a year’s requirements for pro- 
grams and total requirements for projects, 
broken down by calendar quarters. 

3. Forms To Be Submitted: 


*The procedure governing the issuance of 
SP licenses covering MRO materials for the 
foreign petroleum industry varies from the 
general procedure here set forth. It is de- 
scribed in Subject II of Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 199 (Announcement 569 in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for October 21). In 
the next issue of the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule it will be included in the part 
describing the SP license procedure. 
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To secure a license, the applicant must 
submit— 

a. For projects: 
(1) Form FEA 419, “Application for 
export license and priority assistance 
for articles and materials (other 
than arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war, tinplate scrap and 
ea nmr oestbidle ede taetaneee 9 copies 
(2) Form WPB-3649, “Application 
for authority to acquire materials 
for foreign projects” ........-.....- 9 copies 
(3) Form CMP-4A, “Application for 
allotment of controlled materials for 
Class A Products”, when Class A 


products are required__......._._-- 2 copies 
b. For programs: 
(1) Doren PRA 410. ois cc kd 6 copies 


(2) Form FEA 375, “License Applica- 
tion Material Requirements List 
(PRC Fs i a 6 copies 
(3) Form FEA 471, “Supply Assist- 
ance Materials Requirements List”. 3 copies 


c. A letter giving full details as to the ne- 
cessity of the project and the nature of the 
operation for which the materials are re- 
quired. 

d. An import recommendation, when neces- 
sary. 

e. Any other necessary War Production, 
Board special authorization forms. 

4. Procedure for Import Recommendations: 

In countries where the Decentralization 
Plan (described in part 8, p. 173, of Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 15) is operative, 
applicants for SP licenses should have im- 
porters in the countries of desiination obtain 
an import recommendation, supported by a 
detailed bill of materials covering the re- 
quirements of the program or project in suf- 
ficient detail to permit accurate identifica- 
tion with items listed on the WPB-—3649 or 
FEA 375 attached to the SP license applica- 
tion. Import recommendations are limited 
to the commodities listed for the particular 
country under the Decentralization Plan 
procedure. 

5. Application for SP (Special) License, 
Project or Program: 

The SP License should be applied for on 
form FEA 419 in nine (9) copies. For this 
purpose use two (2) sets of FEA 419, elimi- 
nating the second original, In the space 
normally used to name and describe the 
commodity, the following legend should ap- 
pear: “Articles and materials set forth on at- 
tached WPB-3649 (or FEA 375), which con- 
stitute the total known requirement of (in- 
sert name of project or program) for the 
year (or year and subsequent quarters, in 
the case of projects) beginning (insert a 
date beginning with a calendar quarter). 
The materials exported will be used only in 
accordance with the approval granted.” 
The total value of the materials to be ex- 
ported should appear in column (f) of form 
FEA 419 entitled “Total price.” 

A—Project License— 

There should be attached to each copy of 
the form FEA 419 a form WPB~—3649 listing 
each commodity that will be required for 
the completion of the project. Form WPB— 
3649 should show, in the appropriate columns, 
all the information requested in the col- 
umnar headings. The instructions which 
appear on the reverse side of page 1 of form 
WPB-3649 should be followed carefully. 
CMP code numbers may be obtained from 
“Products and Priorities,” published monthly 
by the War Production Board. The Schedule 
B commodity numbers may be obtained from 
the Comprehensive Export Schedule issued 
periodically by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, or from the Department of Com- 
merce Schedule B Statistical Classification 
of Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 
ported from the United States. These pub- 
lications may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The application should be accompanied 
by a letter giving full details as to urgency 
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of need and as to the nature of the opera- 
tion for which the materials are required. 
The degree of adequacy of the information 
submitted in justification of the project has 
a direct bearing upon the period of time 
required for processing the application and 
the action taken, and, therefore, cannot be 
overemphasized. 

B—Program SP License.— 

There should be attached to each copy of 
the form FEA 419 a form FEA 375 listing 
each commodity which it is estimated will 
be required for the operation of the facility 
for a full twelve-month period. The form 
should show, in the appropriate columns, 
all the information requested in the Col- 
umnar headings. It is necessary to com- 
plete, in the case of power industry pro- 
grams, the column showing the “Allowable 
Program Requirements.” 

As in the case of project SP licenses, the 
application should be accompanied by a let- 
ter giving full details as to the nature of 
the operation and its essentiality, either 
from the standpoint of the war effort or 
the civilian economy of the country in- 
volved or both. Seasonal variations of MRO 
requirements should be explained and jus- 
tification given for the material requested. 

6. Supply Assistance: 

A—Projects.— 

Form WPB-3649 will serve as an applica- 
tion for priority assistance, in addition to 
serving as a materials requirements list for 
an export license. When special WPB au- 
thorizations are required pursuant to WPB 
orders or regulations, the appropriate forms 
should be submitted with the application. 
The original form WPB-3649 will be returned 
to the applicant together with the validated 
original form FEA 419. Allotments of con- 
trolled materials will be made on CMPL-224, 
and preference ratings will be assigned for the 
materials entering into the permanent con- 
struction of the project. Ratings will be as- 
signed on form CMPL-—224 for the construc- 
tion machinery and hand tools or placed on 
form WPB-3649 opposite the materials listed. 
When Class A products are required, the ex- 
porter must submit form CMP-4A (see Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 15, p. 169, 
pt. 7, par. 4, for the procedure for fi'ing. etc.) 
and authorization will be given on CMPL-150 
(FEA). 

B. Programs— 

Form FEA 471, entitled “Supply Assistance 
Materials Requirements List,” should be sub- 
mitted in triplicate with forms FEA 419 and 
FEA 375. The information requested in the 
columnar heading of form FEA 471 should 
be inserted for each item. Columns A and 
B are self-explanatory. In column C, insert 
the quantity and unit of measure for the first 
quarter of the twelve-month yearly program. 
In Column D, list the item number, page, and 
line of the commodity as listed on form FEA 
375. It is important that column E contain 
the same description as inserted on form FEA 
375. Column F should contain the value 
of the quantity required for the first quarter. 
In column G, indicate whether the material 
may be obtained from stock or will have to be 
produced. Exporters must not fill in columns 
H and I. 

Entries on form FEA 471 must be double- 
spaced and listed as follows: (1) controlled 
materials; (2) A products; (3) B products; 
(4) other items requiring supply assistance; 
and (5) items not requiring supply assis- 
tance. Whenever application for supply as- 
sistance from the War Production Board is 
required on some form other than form WPB- 
541, exporters should attach the necessary 
forms to the form FEA 471. If FEA receives a 
form FEA 471 application covering materials 
normally rated on form WPB-—541 but for 
which the Foreign Ecorfomic Administration 
has not been delegated authority from the 
War Production Board to assign ratings, the 
Projects Division of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration will so notify the applicant and 
request that a form WPB-—541 application be 
filed. 


For each succeeding quarter, form FEA 
471, with any necessary attachments, should 
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also be submitted to the Projects Division, 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C., 6 weeks prior to the beginning of the 
quarter. Where Class A products are required, 
form CMP-4A should also be submitted. 

7. Transportation: 

Statements of cargo availability under SP 
licenses are to be made in accordance with the 
provisions set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 15, pages 191-195, and subse- 
quent Current Export Bulletins issued 
thereto. 

8. Amendments: 

a. The holders of an SP license may apply 
for an amendment to such license, within 
the limitations outlined below, to provide 
for special requirements of articles and 
materials due to changes in specifications, 
omissions, or unforeseen contingencies aris- 
ing from emergencies or break-downs. 

(1) SP project license amendment appli- 
cations are limited to three, totaling not 
more than 20 percent increase above the 
approved value of the initial project license. 

(2) SP program license amendment ap- 
plications for maintenance, repair, operating, 
and production requirements are limited to 
one a month but may include any quantities 
or values. 

(3) Exceptions to the limitations in (1) 
and (2) above may be specially authorized 
in advance when warranted or may be 
granted if a written statement attached to 
the amendment clearly and sufficiently sub- 
stantiates a necessity due to an emergency 
or special circumstance. 

b. To secure an amendment, the licensee 
must submit: 

(1) For projects: A supplementary WPB- 
3649 in nine copies, showing the additional 
articles and materials required, in the same 
detail required for the original license. 

For programs: A supplementary materials 
requirements list, FEA 375, in six copies, 
showing the additional articles and mate- 
rials required, in the same detail required 
for the original license. 

(2) A letter in duplicate giving a complete 
statement explaining the unforeseen con- 
tingencies and justifying the request for 
additional articles and materials. 

(3) An import recommendation, as in the 
case of the original application. 

(4) For programs, “Supply Assistance Ma- 
terials Requirements List” as set forth in 
6 B above. 

9. Use of Individual License Not Allowed: 

Holders of SP licenses should not applv 
for individual licenses for materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies relating to approved proj- 
ects or programs. Such individual license 
applications, if filed, will not be considered 
and will be returned without action. All 
additions, deletions, or changes for approved 
SP export licenses are to be handled by the 
amendment procedure set forth above 

10. Exportations by mail: 

Exportations by mail under SP licenses 
are to be made in accordance with the pro- 
visions set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 15, page 197, part 16, paragraph 
2d. 


No. 578.—Current Export Bulletin No. 
207, November 6, 1944 


General License G-POST Extended to Vati- 
can City State, and Rome, Naples and 
Palermo (Sicily), Italy. 

A. General license G-POST, as set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 15, 
pages 106-109, is extended to include non- 
commercial shipments to the following Ital- 
ian destinations, for which limited parcel 
post service has been resumed: Rome, Vati- 
can City, Naples, and Palermo. These cities 
will be known as Group IV and shall be 
subject to the provisions set forth below: 

1. Articles and materials, except those in 
paragraph 3 on p. 107 of Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 15, may be exported under 
general license G-POST to Rome, Vatican 
City, Naples, and Palermo when contained 
in individual mail shipments, provided the 
net value of each such shipment is $25 or 
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less, and in accordance with the s 
visions set forth below: pon 
a. Not more than one parcel or Package 
per month may be mailed by or on behalf 
of the same person or concern, to or for 
same addressee (the naming of addr 
other than the known ultimate addr 
for the purpose of evading the limitations 
of this general license is prohibited) 

b. The individual parcel or package shall 
not weigh more than four (4) pounds grog. 
and shall not be more than 36 inches in the 
combined length and girth. 

c. Export of such articles or materials shall 
" limited to non-commercial shipments 
only. 

2. The articles and materials listed in para. 
graph 3 on page 107 of Comprehensive Ex. 
port Schedule No. 15, may be exported under 
general license G-POST in accordance with 
the special provisions set forth under Ppara- 
graph 1 above, provided the Value of the 
article or material classified under the ip. 
dividual Schedule B number indicated in the 
list of commodities is not in excess of the 
dollar value shown, or prohibited al 
if the word “None” appears in “Value Limits” 
column. 

(This Bulletin establishes the export con- 
trol regulations referred to in the announce. 
ment of the U. S. Post Office Department on 
the resumption of parcel post sérvice to 
Specified Italian destinations. See News by 
Country Section, Italy, of this issue.) 


Import Control 


No. 57—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63, making Speci- 
fied Changes and Deletions 
from the Lists of that Order; 
and Concurrent Issuance of 
War Food Order 63 Control- 
ling Importation of Certain 
Foods 


An amendment to General Imports Order 
M-63 as amended September 25, 1944, was 
issued by the War Production Board on No- 
vember 8, to become effective November 13, 
1944. The primary purpose of this amend- 
ment is to implement the transfer from 
the War Production Board to the War Food 
Administration of the control of the impor- 
tation of certain foods. 

Concurrently with this amendment, the 
War Food Administration has issued War 
Food Order 63 which will govern the impor- 
tation of specified foods into the continental 
United States, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

WFO 63 provides that applications for au- 
thorizations to import foods be filed on 
Form WPB-1041. However, applications on 
foods should be addressed to the War Food 
Administration, Office of Distribution, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Applications made to the 
War Production Board need not be resub- 
mitted and, if action has not been taken, it 
will be completed by the War Food Adminis- 
tration. The War Food Administration Order 
also provides that for the present reports of 
customs entries of foods subject to that Or- 
der shall be filed with the Collectors of Cus- 
toms on Form WPB~—1040, which should also 
be sent to the War Food Administration, Of- 
fice of Distribution. Effective December 1, 
form WFO-63-—1 will be used. 

Authorizations which have been issued by 
the War Productiion Board under General 
Imports Order M-63 for foods which will now 
be subject to WFO-63, will be valid under 
the War Food Administration Order until 
their respective expiration dates. Customs 
entries made against these outstanding au- 
thorizations on foods will continue to be filed 
with the Collector of Customs on form WPB- 
1040 or WFO-63-1, as indicated above. 

In addition to the transfer of foods from 
M-63 to WFO-63, this amendment also re- 
moves from the restrictions of Order M-63 
the following items: Alpaca, llama and vi- 
cuna hair; antimony; cottonseed hull fiber; 
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cedar logs and lumber; fir logs and 
ve aso pine logs and lumber; prima vera 
hoe and lumber; cotton waste (hard wastes 
of yarns or threads); ergot; iodine; and iron 


ore. : 
ing foods are being removed from 
went elthts amendment, and will not be in- 
cluded in WFO 63: Alfalfa seed; dried butter- 
ilk; canary seed; castor beans; castor oil; 
castor pean pomace; dried or evaporated 
cherries; dried cream; cornstarch; dog food; 
fatty alcohols and fatty acids, sulphated and 
salts of fatty acids, sulphated n. s. p. f.; dried 
fruit n. s. p. f.; grapes, dried, other than rai- 
sins; grapes, other than hothouse; glycerine, 
crude and refined; hydrogenated or hardened 
oil and fats; whale oil, other than sperm; 
lard oil; mate; mate, yerba; murumuru nuts 
and kernels; murumuru nut oil; inedible 
olive oil; edible onions; dehydrated onions; 
pigeons, racing or fancy; pigeons, other; 
peaches, green, ripe or in brine; pimientos; 
sausage casings, sheep, lamb or goat; sausage 
casings, other; seal oil; tucum nuts and ker- 
nels; tucum oil; prunes, prunelles, and plums, 
green or ripe, in brine or not in brine; mixed 
livestock and poultry feed; wheat bran and 
shorts. 
The War Food Administration is placing 
one additional commodity under import 
control, namely, pepper, black or white, un- 


d. 

Suppiemental General Imports Order 
M-63-a, covering the importation of certain 
materials from Canada, Mexico, Guatemala 
and El Salvador, is being revoked concur- 
rently with the amendment to M-63, as is 
Supplemental Order M-63-g, which covers 
the importation of certain foods into the 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. The provi- 
sions of both of these supplemental orders 
are being incorporated in WFO 63 to cover 
foods, and import control will continue to 
be exercised over the foods formerly listed 
in these Orders by specific provisions of WFO 
63. It should be noted that under WFO 63 
alewives, n. s. p. f., and herring have been 
added to the list of commodities under import 
control when shipped overland from Canada, 
Mexico, Guatemala, and El Salvador. 

This amendment to War Production Board 
Order M-63 includes the provisions of M-63-a, 
and the War Production Board materials 
which were formerly listed on Schedule A of 
M-63-a are being transferred to List II of 
Order M-63 so that import control over those 
commodities may be continued as in the past. 
Inasmuch as M-63-g was concerned only with 
foods, its provisions are not being continued 
in the War Production Board Order M-63. 

At this time the War Production Board is 
also transferring from List I to List II of 
M-63 alpargatas, unmanufactured hemp 
(Cannabis Sativa type only), deer skin, un- 
manufactured bovine, equine, and goatskin 
leather, thereby eliminating the future neces- 
sity of filing form WPB-—1039 for authoriza- 
tion to dispose of these materials after their 
importation. 


Europe’s Food— 
and UNRRA’s Job 


(Continued from p. 5) 





member nations themselves. Their rep- 
resentatives comprise a Committee for 
Europe and a Committee for the Far 
East. The Committee for Europe has 
subcommittees for food, clothing, agri- 
cultural and industrial rehabilitation, 
and, other subjects, with each member 
nation of Europe, as well as the United 
Kingdom and the United States, repre- 
sented. 

These various subcommittees care- 
fully analyzed the problem of an appro- 
priate standard, then reported their find- 
ings back to the Committee for Europe 
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Vinton Chapin (co-author “Haiti’s 
Soap Markets”) —Born Chatenay, Seine, 
France, of American parents; St. Mark’s 
School; Harvard, A. B., 1923; U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, 1918-19; with investment 


bankers 1923-26; appointed Foreign 
Service officer unclassified and vice con- 
sul of career July 5, 1927; assigned to 
the Foreign Service School, September 
29, 1927; vice consul at Prague March 5, 
1929; secretary of American delegation, 
International Conference on Safety of 
Life at Sea, London, 1929; assistant sec- 
retary London Naval Conference 1930; 
consul at Prague, May 9, 1930; to the 
Department of State, November 1, 1930; 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service, May 
16, 1931; Foreign Service officer at Paris, 
temporary, June 27, 1931; secretary of 
delegation to the International Techni- 
cal Consulting Committee on Radio 
Communications, Copenhagen, 1931; 
assistant to the Under Secretary of State 
October 19, 1931; divisional assistant No- 
vember 16, 1935; Foreign Service officer 
of class 6, consul and secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, May 21, 1936; to the 
Department, temporary, July 1, 1936; 
second secretary at Prague July 7, 1936; 
at London, August 25, 1938; at Dublin, 
temporary, July 2, 1940; permanent, 
Dublin, June 21, 1941; second secretary 
and consul Port-au-Prince, August 16, 
1941; appointed first secretary and con- 
sul at Rio de Janeiro May 3, 1944, where 
he is now stationed. 


Marian Drake Hall (co-author “Haiti’s 
Soap Markets”).—Born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; educated at Columbia University, 
Brooklyn College, and University of 
Southern California. In 1940, was en- 
gaged in research in personnel problems 
for the Los Angeles Board of Education; 
transferred to War Department in 1941 
and was historian at a munitions depot 
before coming to Washington in May 
1944 to join the Industrial Projects Unit 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as Business Assistant. 





which in turn recommended the bases for 
requirements to the Council of the 44 na- 
tions. The UNRRA Council adopted 
these standards for Europe at its re- 
cent conference in Montreal. 

In the case of food, the standard or 
target adopted was 2,650 calories per 
person per day following the first or 
military period, when a standard of at 
least 2,000 calories was recommended. 
The attainment of these standards will, 
of course, be subject to the availability 
of supplies, of shipping, and of UNRRA 
financial resources. 

Thus far contributions have been 
voted to UNRRA for its administrative 
expenses by more than 30 nations. For 
its program expenditures the lead has 
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been taken by Iceland, the United King- 
dom, Canada, the United States, Brazil, 
with favorable action pending at this 
time in nearly a dozen other uninvaded 
nations. Its prospective resources for 
relief and rehabilitation in Europe and 


the Far East are approximately 
$2,000,000,000. 
China’s Needs Studied 


A reserve for the Far Eastern opera- 
tions must be established, and we may 
look for the area requiring the greatest 
degree of financial assistance to be 
China, which has fought so long and so 
heroically against Japan. 

The needs of China, with its vast area 
and population, are the subject of in- 
tensive study now. Perhaps the key to 
assistance there rests upon the develop- 
ment of adequate inland transport. It 
is a fact that the shortage of such trans- 
port has frequently in recent years 
meant that famine problems in one area 
could not be met—even though surpluses 
existed in other Chinese provinces—be- 
cause food could not be moved. 

While food from the outside will be 
needed in China, as well as other relief 
goods, unless it can be transported in- 
ternally the purpose of sending it in 
from outside cannot be achieved. 


Clothing, Textile, Shortages 


In the case of both Europe and the 
Far East, shortages of clothing and tex- 
tiles are acute. Europe has been with- 
out imports of raw cotton and wool of 
any consequence for more than 4 years. 
The wool produced there was sought suc- 
cessfully and seized by the German 
army. The production of synthetic 
cloth was expanded, but the ersatz ma- 
terials are far from satisfactory. 

While clothing in the supplying coun- 
tries is far from plentiful and cotton and 
woolen textiles are difficult to obtain, the 
satisfactory supply situation with re- 
spect to both raw cotton and raw wool 
will be extremely helpful. Textile pro- 
ductive capacity outside of the southern 
Balkans is considerable, and emphasis 
in the clothing program will be laid so 
far as possible on providing the raw ma- 
terials so that the nations being assisted 
can produce their own textiles where 
the machinery is either “unscorched” or 
can be readily restored to working order. 

The world-wide shortage of hides and 
leather presents an acute problem. By 
and large, adequate footwear is in even 
shorter supply among the victims of 
Hitler than is clothing. In the case of 
wearing apparel generally, the situation 
is one of extreme need. 


Restoring Europe’s Agriculture 


How rapidly will agriculture in Europe 
be restored? The answer depends on 
many things, including such condition- 
ing factors as the ultimate degree of 
“scorching”; the availability of shipping 
for fertilizers, machinery, and—to a 
lesser extent—seeds; the restoration of 
the distribution system so that needed 
production goods can be moved about, 
promptly, to the right places in advance 
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of the crop season; and finally, upon the 
initiative and stability of the post-war 
governments. 

European agriculture made_ great 
progress between the two World Wars. 
Mechanization was advanced; land own- 
ership by operating farmers was con- 
siderably developed in some areas; the 
acceptance of scientific methods of 
farming increased. But fundamental 
problems still remain which transcend 
the relief and rehabilitation problem and 
constitute part of the heritage of long- 
range problems to be solved by the post- 
war governments and their people in the 
years to come. 


“A Gigantic Challenge” 


Particularly in eastern and southern 
Europe are there acute problems grow- 
ing out of excessive population in rela- 
tionship to agricultural land. The term 
“overpopulation” can only refer to the 
density of population in relation to the 
agrarian acreage in the light of the value 
of the crop yield. Overpopulation in this 
case means underemployment and a very 
low standard of living. In the pre-war 
period the agricultural population per 
100 acres of farm land in Poland was 31; 
in Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 24; in 
Rumania, 30; in Bulgaria, 33; in Yugo- 
slavia, 42; in Greece, 48. This was in 
contrast to Great Britain where 6 per- 
sons were employed in agriculture for 
every 100 acres; in Switzerland, 14; and 
in Germany, 18 persons. 

When we consider this density of pop- 
ulation (in relationship to land) on the 
part of the agrarian population only, as 
compared with the Western Hemisphere, 
it is easy to see that adjustments which 
will require long and difficult effort lie 
ahead. These adjustments go beyond 
the job that can and should be done 
through relief assistance from the out- 
side, but they constitute a gigantic chal- 
lenge to the liberated peoples in the years 
ahead. 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. 
country. 


Bakeries—Costa Rica, El Salvador, Trini- 
dad. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Honduras. 

Lumber, Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Barbados, Guatemala, British Honduras, 
Trinidad. 

Sawmiflls—Surinam. 


The price is $1 a list for each 





Fisheries of the 
Caribbean Island 
Republics 


(Continued from p. 13) 


but there are also many smaller rivers. 
Lake Saumatre, east of Port-au-Prince, 
is the largest lake in Haiti. Major fish- 
ing areas are: Port-au-Prince Bay, Go- 
naive Island, Leogane, Baraderes Bay, 
Jeremie, Cape St. Marc, and Gonaive 
Bay, on the west coast; Port de Paix and 
Cap Haitien, in the north; Cayes, and 
the area from Jacmel to Saltrou, in the 
south. 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL CATCH 


There is no precise information on the 
amount of fish caught annually in Haiti. 
Estimates vary sharply. On the low 
side, it has been placed at “less than 
100,000 kilograms” (220,000 pounds). In 
January 1943, M. André Audant, of the 
National College of Agriculture, esti- 
mated the catch, on the basis of a sur- 
vey, at 2,065,000 pounds, as follows: Port- 
au-Prince Bay area, 600,000 pounds; 
Gonaive Bay, 500,000 pounds; Port-de- 
Paix, 100,000 pounds; Cap-Haitien, 100,- 
000 pounds; Leogane-Baraderes Bay 
area, 200,000 pounds; Jeremie, 300,000 
pounds; Cayes, 225,000 pounds; and 
Jacmel-Saltrou area, 40,000° pounds. 
The U. S. Fishery Mission apparently 
puts greater reliance in the Audant sur- 
vey than in the lower estimates. 

More than 300 fish species have been 
found in Haitian waters. The greater 
part of these are classified into three 
groups: (1) Inshore, demersal—groupers, 
snappers, grunt wrasse, threadfin, sea 
bass, hind, flounder, and similar species. 
(2) Inshore, pelagic—mullet, jack, bar- 
racuda, herring, pompano, anchovies, 
sardines, weakfish, butterfish, silversides, 
snook, shark, and others. (3) Brackish, 
estuarine—mullet, snook, tarpon, mo- 


_ jarra, jack, halfbeak, grunt, croakers, 


and others. Occasionally tuna, sword- 
fish, marlin, dolphin, and other pelagic 
species are caught in small numbers. 
Generally, the productivity of Haitian 
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waters is not great, though some unused 
resources may be available to a limited 
degree. 


FISHERMEN, FISHING CRAFT, AND EQUIPMENT 


The number of fishermen in Haiti is 
reported in the survey of M. André Ay- 
dant as 3,017, including full-time anq 
part-time fishermen. They are distrib- 
uted as follows: Along the north coast, 
699; the west coast, 1,915; and the south 
coast, 403. Haitian fishermen operate on 
a small scale. The number of fishing 
craft of all types is 1,456, most of these 
being dugout canoes and sailboats. Ajj 
Haitian fishing craft are small, locally 
built, and crudely constructed. Fishing 
methods and gear are of primitive type. 
Hand lines are used extensively. Fish 
traps are used in deeper water and along 
rocky areas of the coast line. Also used 
are gill nets and small haul seines. 


CANNED AND CURED FISH 


Haiti does not produce canned fish. 
Only small quantities of cured fish are 
produced, and these are consumed 
mostly by fishermen themselves. The 
National College of Agriculture recently 
instituted a fish-salting program, but no 
details are available. 


SIZABLE Imports: No EXports 


Haiti’s imports of fishery products 
averaged 4,726,000 pounds during the 
years 1937-42. Haitian trade statistics 
show no exports of fish. Pre-war an- 
nual imports of 6,763,000 pounds dropped 
in 1942 to 1,639,000 pounds, or a decline 
to about one-fourth of the 1937-38 
average. The loss was all in cured fish, 
since Haiti imports small quantities of 
canned fish. For the entire period under 
consideration, fish imports consisted of: 
Cured, 99 percent; canned, less than 1 
percent; fresh, negligible. The 1942 per- 
centages show little variation; cured, 97 
percent; canned, 3 percent. The decline 
in imports is attributed to war condi- 
tions, particularly shipping difficulties, 
high import duties, and increased prices 
of fishery products which place these 
products beyond the reach of the popula- 
tion. The level of purchasing power in 
Haiti is the lowest of the Caribbean area. 

The Haitian Customs Service classi- 
fies fish into general categories, such as: 
Salted or dried, and pickled or smoked. 
Individual import items, though not 
specified, are chiefly dry-salted cod, 
pickled alewives, and smoked herring. 
Canned-fish imports are confined almost 
entirely to sardines. The bulk of pre- 
war imports were supplied by Canada 
and the United States, which accounted 
for 98 percent of Haiti’s fish imports. In 
1942, the United States, Canada, and the 
British West Indies (‘the Bahama 
Islands) supplied almost all of the fish 
imports. 


CONSUMPTION LOW IN RECENT YEARS 


Haitian consumption of fishery prod- 
ucts, estimated on an edible basis, totals 
8,064,000 pounds annually, yielding a per 
capita consumption of 2.6 pounds for 4 
population of 3,100,000. Imports account 
for about 88 percent, and 12 percent 1s 
derived from the local catch. Organized 
trade in fresh fish is very small or non- 
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existent. The lack of facilities for trans- 
porting fresh fish from coastal areas and 
the low purchasing power of the popula- 
tion limit the possibilities for commercial 
enterprise in this commodity. When 
prices are low, fishery products and in 
particular smoked and dried fish consti- 
tute a fairly important part of the Hai- 
tian diet. Since 1940, with prices rising 
abnormally and foreign trade disrupted, 
consumption of fish has been at its low- 
est. Low purchasing power also accounts 
for the unimportance of canned fish con- 
sumption in Haiti, where it is lower than 
in any other Caribbean republic. At all 
times, canned fish is a luxury item, be- 
yond the reach of the majority of the 
population. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF FISHERIES 


Prior to 1942, the Haitian Government 
did not display any special supervision 
of or interest in fisheries. In October of 
that year, as a direct result of the visit 
of the U. S, Fishery Mission, a Fishery 
Service was established for the purpose 
of developing the fishing industry. 
Among its functions are: Disseminating 
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a. 


information on fishing methods, gear, 
boats, salting and drying methods; pro- 
viding credit for the construction of new 
fishing units, terminal landing points and 
sanitary public fish markets; regulating 
the use of the country’s fishery resources, 
and similar activities. 


Dominican Republic 
EXTENSIVE FISHING AREAS 


The Dominican Republic: occupies the 
eastern two-thirds of the island of His- 
paniola, the second largest island of the 
Caribbean area. Its northern coast line, 
from the Haitian border to Cape Engano, 
extends for approximately 500 miles 
along the Atlantic. The southern coast- 
line extends for a similar distance along 
the Caribbean Sea. The total coast line 
is thus about 1,000 miles. It includes 
several deep bays, among them: Man- 
zanillo, Escocesa, and Samana, on the 
north coast, and Neiba, Ocoa, and Yuma 
on the south coast. Chief fishing cen- 
ters and landing ports are: Samana, 
Puerto Plata, Monte Cristi, La Romana, 
San Pedro de Macoris, Barahona, Cal- 
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deras, Boca del Soco, Bayahibe, Chavon, 
and several localities near Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, the capital. 


ANNUAL CATCH 


The Republic’s annual fish catch is 
estimated at about 1,000,000 pounds. Its 
Department for Agriculture, Industry 
and Labor lists the catch for recent 
years as follows: 1939, 731,343 pounds; 
1940, 913,840; 1941, 1,105,957—average, 
917,047. 

These figures probably include only the. 
catch for commercial purposes and not 
that for personal use, in which case 
the estimate of 1,000,000 pounds caught 
annually is reasonable. The principal 
species caught include: Colorado (red 
Snapper), cojinuda (hardtail jack), 
jurel (jack), grouper, and Spanish 
mackerel. Between 30 and 40 different 
species are recorded as being landed an- 
nually, including kingfish, bonito, mul- 
let, barracuda, grunt, snook, tarpon, 
snappers, groupers, sardines, croakers, 
tuna, dolphin, shark, spiny lobsters, 
shrimp, crabs, oysters, and others. Ac- 
tual abundance of individual species is 
not common, 


FISHERMEN AND FISHING CRAFT 


The number of fishermen and boats is 
indicated by the license records kept by 
the Republic. On that basis the number 
of fishermen in 1941 was 1,400, and 587 
fishing craft were registered in the same 
year. The fishing fleet was made up of: 
1 motor boat, 1 motor launch, 5 large 
rowboats, 41 large sailboats, 3 sailboats 
with auxiliary motors, 194 canoes, and 
342 rowboats. Dominican fishermen are 
not organized into fishermen’s organi- 
zations. They are described as simple 
folk, living in small fishing villages, con- 
tent with a small income. Their gear 
consists principally of beach seines, fish 
pots, cast nets, and hook and line. 


CANNED AND CURED FISH 


There are no canning, freezing, or 
other plants for processing fish in the 
Dominican Republic. The salting and 
drying of fish is extremely limited. Lat- 
est available figures estimate the pro- 
duction of cured fish in 1940 at about 
4,000 pounds, all of it consumed locally. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


For the period 1937-42, average im- 
ports of fishery products to the Domini- 
can Republic were 3,814,000 pounds. Ex- 
ports for the same period were less than 
200 pounds. Pre-war imports of 4,624,000 
pounds dwindled in 1942 to 1,052,000 
pounds, or only 23 percent of the 1937- 
38 average. During the entire 6-year 
period, Dominican fish imports were as 
follows: Cured, 93 percent; canned, 7 per- 
cent. Approximately two-thirds of the 
cured-fish imports consisted of cod and 
other dry-salted fish, and the remainder 
was herring and other smoked fish. 
Canned fish is not further identified in 
Dominican statistics, but is believed to 
be mainly sardines. Important suppliers 
of fish to the Dominican market in pre- 
war years were the United States, Can- 
ada, the islands of Miquelon and St. 
Pierre, France, and Norway. In 1942. 
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Canada, Newfoundland, and the United 
States supplied almost all of its fish im- 
ports. 

CONSUMPTION 


Dried salt fish and smoked fish have 
been moderately important items in the 
diet of the Dominican people. Annual 
fish consumption, estimated on an edible 
basis, averaged 6,059,000 pounds for the 
years 1937-42. Per capita consumption 
for a population of 1,650,000 is 3.7 
pounds. More than 92 percent of the 
consumption was derived from imports, 
and about 8 percent was supplied by the 
Dominican catch. 

The purchasing power of the popula- 
tion is relatively low. Formerly, when 
codfish sold for a few cents per pound, 
consumption of the product was large. 
By the middle of 1943, codfish was sold 
at 30 cents per pound, which made it a 
luxury item, and consumption decreased 
considerably. Ciudad Trujillo, the capi- 
tal, is the country’s largest market for 
fresh fish, supplied from nearby fishing 
communities. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF FISHERIES 


Supervision of fisheries by the Domini- 
can Government is limited to the collec- 
tion of statistics and control of the 
licensing system. The Republic is one 
of the few Caribbean countries collect- 
ing fishery statistics, a task which is 
delegated to the Secretary of State for 
Agriculture, Industry and Labor. 


Current Situation 


Since the outbreak of war, imports of 
fish and fish products by the Caribbean 
island republics—Cuba, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic—have been dras- 
tically curtailed or completely elimi- 
nated. This has created a scarcity of 
fish in this area, and attempts are now 


being made to develop fishery resources 
and to organize or expand local fishing 
industries. 

Some progress has been made, but 
many factors still exist which tend to 
prevent fishery developments in these 
areas. There is a general shortage of all 
types of fishing gear, especially wire, 
twine, hooks, rope, sail canvas, and hand 
lines. The number of boats likewise is 
inadequate; there are not enough large- 
scale producing units and only a few 
motorboats. Most of these are in need 
of repair. Refrigeration and storage 
facilities needed by the fishing industry 
are available only to a limited extent. 
In most cases fish are handled without 
refrigeration, resulting in heavy spoilage, 
and, in many instances, in a smaller 
catch. Furthermore, during the war 
years there has been a decided decline 
in the number of fishermen, many. of 
whom have gone into more remunerative 
occupations. 

Prior to the war, small quantities of 
fish were shipped to countries outside the 
Caribbean area, but by 1942 this small 
international trade had ceased. 





Indian Railway Stores 
Retrieve Scrap 


From an amazing assortment of sal- 
vaged bits and pieces, ranging from com- 
plete parts of motorcars, machine guns, 
airplanes, marine engine parts, and shell 
cases to live bombs, Indian Railway Stores 
retrieved material worth nearly $130,000 
in 1943. The Indian press states that 
salvage operations yielded— 

1,000 tons of unserviceable scrap, sent to 
steel mills for conversion into steel sections; 

80 tons utilized by Indian Railway Stores; 


540 tons of serviceable articles reissued to 
the various services. 
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ginning to arrive from the United States 
in limited quantities. Several American 
construction firms submitted bids on the 
construction of one-half of the length 
of the proposed Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
highway on a cost-plus basis, owing to 
the lack of complete engineering anq 
surveying data. Textiles and construc. 
tion machinery of all kinds continue in 
extremely short supply. 

No textiles are coming from Argen- 
tina or England and only small amounts 
from the United States; importers refuse 
to pay the prices asked by Brazil. The 
country is now overstocked with stee] 
bars and shellac. 

The wheat and flour shortage attrib- 
uted to the lack of transportation facilj- 
ties in Argentina is becoming serious, 
Speculators are reported to be charging 
as much as 80 percent above the legal 
price for flour. Millers state that they 
are being squeezed between low ceiling 
prices for flour and rising quotations 
for Argentine wheat. Prices for sugar 
from Peru also are rising. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Vice Consul, Guayaquil) 


Business and economic conditions in 
Ecuador during October showed little 
change from previous months. Political 
uncertainty militated against the restor- 
ation of full confidence in commercial 
circles, and a series of four successive 
holidays in Guayaquil adversely affected 
retail sales. Labor continued to domi- 
nate, but a strong tendency is now being 
exerted to curb the more radical de- 
mands. 

The cost of living, especially of food- 
stuffs, has increased perceptibly so that 
price reductions initiated immediately 
following the revolution of May 28 have 
been practically wiped out. The Gov- 
ernment has extended credits to the city 
of Guayaquil for centralization in that 
city of an organization for the lowering 
of the cost of foodstuffs throughout the 
country. 

Railroad transportation facilities con- 
tinue subnormal owing to deficiencies 
in equipment, and approximately a 2 
months’ supply of merchandise valued at 
some millions of sucres is estimated to be 
warehoused in Guayaquil awaiting 
transportation to interior cities. Cus- 
toms collections at the port of Guaya- 
quil—through which about. 90 percent of 
the country’s imports enter—amounted 
to 70,758,000 sucres for the first 9 months 
of 1944, compared with 59,336,000 sucres 
for the calendar year 1943. Revenues 
from the Government’s salt, match, to- 
bacco, and alcohol monopolies amounted 
to 27,245,000 sucres in the first 9 months 
of 1944. 

The sugar situation is again becoming 
critical, and the current season’s produc- 
tion of 600,000 quintals (101.4 pounds 
each) is 200,000 quintals short of domes- 
tic requirements. A Government decree 
authorizes the Banco Central to pur- 
chase the entire production at a mini- 
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mum price of 47 sucres a quintal and 
distribute it to the Municipalities and 
other entities at a maximum price of 70 
sucres @ Quintal. The profits are to be 
used to stimulate sugar production. A 
decree of October 20 authorized the Min- 
ister of Economy to import sugar. 

On October 13, the Minister of Econ- 
omy ruled that exporters of rice now 
need turn over to the National Develop- 
ment Bank for domestic consumption 
only 40 percent of the quantity and 
quality of rice exported in lieu of the 50 
percent hitherto required. Stocks of 
rice at the end of September were esti- 
mated at 923,000 quintals, with an addi- 
tional 200,000 quintals expected to be 
harvested before the close of the year. 
A decline in next year’s crop is pre- 
dicted, owing to dissatisfaction of plant- 
ers, wholesalers, and exporters with the 
Government plans for financing the new 
rice crop. 

Cocoa from the El] Oro Province, now 
coming on the market, is of superior 
quality and constitutes the largest crop 
in recent years. Prospects for the 
“Christmas” crop from other provinces 
are excellent and a bumper yield is now 
expected, which would wipe out much of 
the deficit resulting from the poor crop 
early in the year. 

Rubber exports have continued at high 
levels, but exporters are protesting short- 
weight deductions made by the Rubber 
Reserve Corporation and claim that 
shortages are the result of thefts at 
other than Ecuadoran ports. Owing to 
a shortage of domestic leather, the Gov- 
ernment has issued a decree permitting 
certain tanneries to import a fixed quan- 
tity of raw cattle hides free of duty, taxes, 
or imports. 

Exports of balsa wood have been dras- 
tically curtailed, and, to aid the indus- 
try, the Government has rescinded the 
144 percent sales tax on balsa wood and 
is refunding all such taxes paid during 
1944. The kapok harvest is expected to 
reach 10,000 quintals, the largest crop in 
years. The quality of the kapok is only 
fair, and the condition poor. Cuba is 
providing the best market for kapok, 
but the United States is also a bidder this 
year. Interest is now being displayed in 
current and post-war markets for such 
oleaginous seed crops as sesame, copra, 
sunflower, and peanut. The glut of flour 
on the Guayquil market continues but 
was relieved somewhat by shipments to 
interior cities. The Government has 
limited such shipments to 50 percent of 
the stocks in Guayquil. Present flour 
stocks are estimated as sufficient to last 
well into 1945. 


Nicaragua 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


A report issued by the Nicaraguan cus- 
tomhouse to the effect that no dollar 
exchange was available for imports has 
caused considerable concern among 
many importers. Thus up to the end of 
October 1944, the total exchange allotted 
amounted to $9,000,000 (U. S. currency), 
all of which had been exhausted. At 
the same time, requests for exchange to- 
taling several times that amount had 
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been made by importers, and the cessa- 
tion of allotments was occasioned by the 
fact that foreign exchange payments 
during September exceeded receipts by 
71 percent. 

Imports in the period 1939-43 have av- 
eraged $8,831,558. The fact that appli- 
cations are so much in excess of usual 
imports and of the supply of exchange 
is an indication of a large amount of 
purchasing power and of a belief that 
supplies of goods available in the ex- 
porting countries will not be materially 
increased for some time. 

The exchange stabilization fund stood 
at $8,595,306 on September 30, which 
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compares with $9,096,153 on August 31, 
1944, and $7,263,793 on September 30, 
1943. Currency circulation of 42,015,960 
cordobas on September 30 represented 
a slight increase over that on August 
31, 1944, and a sizable advance over cur- 
rency circulation on September 30, 1943. 
Total bank deposits on August 31 were 
50,399,463 cordobas, compared with 40,- 
903,375 on August 31, 1943. Unpaid for- 
eign collections increased more than 15 
percent during the month, although the 
balance outstanding showed a decrease 
of 44 percent during the past year. 
The extended drought during the lat- 
ter part of September and the first half 
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of October affected adversely the agri- 
cultural situation, and probably will re- 
duce corn and bean production and the 
anticipated harvest of rice, sesame, and 
peanuts. (The Price Control Board has 
canceled all permits for the export of 
foods to neighboring republics.) It still 
is believed that the coffee crop will be 
approximately 25 percent lower than 
that of last season. According to pre- 
liminary returns, there were no exports 
of coffee or field crops in September, but 
10,000 bags of sugar were exported. 
Agricultural loans expanded nearly 7 
percent in September, reaching a total 
of $937,865 at the end of the month. 
They covered an area of 31,086 manzanas 
of land (1 manzana equals 1.74 acres). 


iil 


Gold exports in September were 
slightly below those of August 1944, and 
nearly 20 percent below those of Sep- 
tember 1943. It is reported that there 
has been considerable activity in stak- 
ing out gold-mining claims this year, but 
that there has been no increase in mine 
development because of the shortage of 
machinery and materials. 

Rubber shipments were much larger 
than in September 1943, and exports for 
the first 9 months of 1944 also exceeded 
those of the same period last year. 
There was an increase in lumber ex- 
ports, as compared with August. Other 
exports included ipecac, and wild boar, 
ocelot, and deer skins. 

September imports are estimated at 
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more than -9,000 tons, of which the 
greater part consisted of petroleum prog. 
ucts. Other commodities consisted prin. 
cipally of flour, chemicals, machine 
and parts, and iron, steel, and hardware 
products. 

Railway traffic during September was 
believed to have been approximately 
three times that of August. Shipping 
because of larger imports as wel] as 





exports, was estimated to have beep | 


double that of the preceding month, 


The cost-of-living index at the end of 


the first half of 1944 was 100 points 
higher than at the beginning of the 
year, and there has been no indication 
that it has declined since then. The 
combined retail-price index (19391099) 
stood at 271.9 for the first 8 months of 
1944, compared with 214.3 for 1943 anq 
164.1 for 1942. 


Surinam 


(From the U. S, Consulate, Paramaribo) 


The housing situation in Surinam con- 
tinued to be acute during the month of 
October. Practically:no houses of the 
better class are to be had, and.few new 
buildings are being erected. Building 
operations were hampered by the scar- 
city of all kinds of building materials. 

Approximately 350 men were dis- 
charged from the local militia and were 
offered work on the road being built on 
the lower Saramacca River. Only a small 
portion of the men have taken advantage 
of the offer. 

In an effort to attract the now idle 
defense projects workers, coffee and 
sugar plantation owners increased the 
daily wage for field workers from 0.80 
florin to 1.50 florins. Despite this in- 
crease, very few have gone back to this 
work. 





Inter-American Business 
Relations Subject of Training 
Course in Boston 


Beginning the latter part of Septem- 
ber, the Pan American Society of Mas- 
sachusetts is offering a general training 
course in Latin American Business Rela- 
tions under the direction of Dr. J. An- 
tonio de Haas, Professor of International 
Relationships, Harvard University, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of Special Services, an agency 
of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

The purpose of the course is to afford 
those concerned with trade relations in 
the other Americas an opportunity to 
become better informed as to cultural 
and business conditions in those coun- 
tries. Also it is calculated to be of inter- 
est to importers, exporters, bankers, en- 
gineers, and other professional men 
likely to become active in aiding indus- 
trial devolopment in the southern repub- 
lics. 

The course will be conducted in the 
offices of the Pan American Society, 
which is the Inter-American Center in 
Boston, and will cover a period of 9 weeks. 
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Sterling Balances and 
Britain’s External 


Debt 


(Continued from p. 9) 


exports. Strangely enough, it has been 
only very recently that some of the 
stoutest proponents of the idea have 
caught the fundamental weakness in 
their argument. Any study of British 
trade and the balance of payments will 
quickly disclose that for a century Brit- 
ain has been buying more overseas than 
it has been selling. Further study of the 
British economy and resource structure 
will disclose that British industry is vir- 
tually dependent for most of the raw 
material used on oversea suppliers. 
Thus, allowing the sterling claims to be 
liquidated through exports would be of 
little relief unless imports could be cut 
to a bare minimum and an export sur- 
plus developed; otherwise, the United 
Kingdom would be in constant difficulty 
in meeting payments for imports and 
would be forced to borrow abroad or 
transfer sterling, thereby merely sub- 
stituting one creditor or one form of 
debt for another. To create an export 
surplus would in itself involve many 
problems, not the least of which would 
be breaking into markets. 

It is likely that the final solution to 
the problem of the sterling balances will 
be compounded out of all these proposals 
together, plus one or two others not dis- 
cussed here. The line of approach may 
be somewhat as follows: 


1. By agreement with certain Empire 
countries, part or all of their claims 
will be canceled as an additional con- 
tribution to the financing of the war. 
Such agreements have been foreshad- 
owed by official statements that many 
financial matters have been left open 
for post-war disposal. 

2. By agreement, certain Empire and asso- 
ciated countries may take over air- 
fields and other capital installations 
owned by the British Government as 
partial or complete offsets to their 
sterling claims. In addition, they 
may be allowed to obtain surplus war 
supplies, including military aircraft, 
owned by the British Government. 

3. By agreement, certain parts of the bal- 
ances may be set aside as currency 
reserves, commercial balances, etc., 
and subject to temporary controls 
may be used freely and even trans- 
ferred. 

4. Finally, by agreement, the remaining 
balances may be divided into separate 
funds, the proportion being fixed for 
each country involved. One part may 
be set aside for future use in the 
redemption of public debt or other 
external obligations of the country; 
a second part may be set aside for 
use in purchasing goods from the 
United Kingdom, or possibly from 
other countries with the consent of 
the country concerned and the United 
Kingdom; and, where the balances are 
extremely large, the rest may be con- 
solidated into a long-term loan to the 
United Kingdom with some elements 
of flexibility introduced to avoid the 
dangers associated with a fixed ma- 
turity or fixed payments. One ele- 
ment of flexibility might be intro- 
duced in the form of a provision 
whereby part of the debt could be 
transferred into the debt redemption 
or commercial fund, 
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Implications of Settlement 


The broader and more important prob- 
lem of stabilizing Britain’s international 
economic position and fitting it into the 
wider pattern of international economic 
development will not be solved by settl- 
ing the question of the sterling balances 
alone. But the manner in which this 
question is settled will have an im- 
portant bearing on Britain’s ability to 
stabilize and reorganize other facets of 
its economic structure. The choice as 
well as the success of the actions taken 
by the United Kingdom will depend in no 
small measure upon the policies followed 
by: the other nations of the world. Cer- 
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tainly this is true of the sterling balances. 
It is equally obvious that the sterling- 
balance problem breaks down into a 
series of sterling-balance problems, for, 
as outlined here, the questions which 
may be raised and the solutions pro- 
pounded and reached with respect to any 
one country are far different from those 
involved with respect to the balances 
held by many of the other countries. 





The planting of large areas of Mon- 
terey pine in the southern and possibly 
the northern States of Australia is one 
of the major post-war projects planned 
by the pulp and paper industry there. 
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